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FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1919 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A NOBLE ANATOLIAN FAMILY OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


TuHE two following inscriptions were 
intended to form part of an article in 
the forthcoming number of /.H.S., 
which however became too long. Taken 
in conjunction, they offer a glimpse into 
the life of one of those great Anatolian 
provincial families on whose importance 
in the development of Byzantine Asia 
Minor I have for many years been col- 
lecting information from scattered and 
inadequate sources. In an article in 
the Quarterly Review, 1895 (republished 
and much enlarged in Pauline and Other 
Studies in Religious History, p. 376 ff.), 
and again in Luke the Physician and 
Other Studies in the History of Religion, 
p. 187 ff., some facts are collected bear- 
ing on the family system,.the household 
life, the great mansions (τετραπύργια) 
in which they lived, and the architec- 
tural character of those buildings. The 
typical figures exemplifying the in- 
fluence of those great landed families 
on Christian organisation are Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who show the 
‘effect which the possession of money 
with the possibility of education at one 
of the great universities produced in a 
remote part of Cappadocia. Gregory 
Nyssen, the brother of Basil, exemplifies 
the way in which a less able member of 
such a family looked down on certain 
members of the Christian Church, 
sprung from humbler origin and strug- 
gling for a livelihood. I have not been 
struck with any sign that the same 
_ contempt for the vulgar was shown or 
felt by the greater personalities of 
Basil and Nazianzen; but I speak from 
very insufficient knowledge. Gregory 
Nyssen, however, incidentally illustrates 


1 See also C.B.Phr. II. p. 419 f, and 
Rostovtsev Stud. 5. Gesch. d. Kolonates, p. 253. 
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the attention that was given to Christian 
education during that century (see 
Pauline and Other Studies etc., p. 373 f.). 

A proof that the facts seen in the 
families of Basil and the Gregories were 
not confined to one part of the country 
is furnished in the two following in- 
scriptions, which show the standard of 
education in an Antiochian family of 
high social standing, and confirm the 
inferences drawn many years ago from 
a study of the letters of the three Cap- 
padocian Fathers. These inscriptions 
also add further information, wholly 
unexpected, with regard to the origin 
of some such families. It has become 
more and more clear, as the study of 
social and family life in early and 
Byzantine Anatolia progresses, that the 
great priestly families of the pagan 
period frequently survived through 
the centuries in possession of influ- 
ence and considerable wealth, and 
on the whole deserving this position, 
so far as the evidence goes, by their 
character. In the fourth century, to 
judge from the evidence here presented, 
some at least of those families became 
Christian, and yet preserved their old 


quality and their social eminence. ἡ 


When we consider further the signs of 
the deterioration of education during 
the fifth century (as ¢.g. when a bishop 
at the Council of Constantinople in 449 
was obliged to employ a friend to sign 
for him because he was ignorant of 
letters, and yet was considered qualified 
to make laws for the universal Church?), 
we must ask waat was the reasoa why 
such deterioration on the Central 
Plateau became widespread. Another 
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trace of this deterioration appears in 
the biography of St. Hypatius (A.A.S.S. 
June, IV., p. 249). 

That subject is not one to enter npon 
in publishing two inscriptions. I men- 
tion that, while many factors con- 
tributed to it, one important cause lay 
in the terrible massacre by Diocletian, 
which was perhaps worst in the central 
parts of Asia Minor (especially in 
Phrygia, where one Christian city was 
burned with its entire population, a 
fact vouched for on the highest con- 
temporary evidence, but discredited by 
the determinedly ignorant scepticism of 
some modern authorities). Massacre is 
a dangerous weapon. Not merely does 
it always produce a deteriorating effect 
of profound significance on the authors 
and agents of the massacre, but also 
sometimes, when it is carried suffi- 
ciently far, it eliminates the best ele- 
ments in the body which suffers 
massacre, and does away with that 
tendency to generous liberality and en- 
lightened toleration which are required 
as a sweetening influence in social life : 
the survivors of the massacre are made 
hard and intolerant, even when enough 
of them survive to preserve corporate 
life and unity (C.B.Phr. II. pp. 505 ff.). 

The inscriptions belong to about 
340-380. 

I. 


This is the epitaph on C. Calpur- 
nius Collega Macedo, who died at the 
age of thirty, and was buried by his 
father. He was a member of the curia 
of Pisidian Antioch and the representa- 
tive of an eminent and wealthy family, 
possessing the Roman citizenship since 
about A.D. 72, and clinging to the civitas 
as a mark of old family dignity even 
when the devotion to the Roman system 
of personal nomenclature was weakened 
and disappearing around. This inscrip- 
tion was found at Pisidian Antioch, in 
the courtyard of a house in Yalowadj. 
It was copied by Calder and me in 
1912, and again by me in 1914. The 
right-hand side is broken, and about 


1 I am indebted to Professor A. W. Mair 
. for many suggestions, most of which I have 
adopted : also, as usual, my debt to Professor 
W. M. Calder is great. 


nine or ten letters are lost at the end of 
each line. The surface is worn and 
even broken in parts; and the lettering 
is very faint in some places, but on the 
whole the text is certain, except in 9 
and at the ends of lines. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to print an epigraphic 
text, as type never satisfactorily repre- 
sents any difficult point. The inscrip- 
tion ‘is correct and free from ligatures, 
in the ordinary rounded form of letters. 


I. Καλπ. Κολλῆγαν Μακεδόνα βουλευτὴν ἄνδρα 
ἀξιόλοϊ γον ἥρωα ? 
ὃς ἐγένετο ἐν πάσῃ ἀρετῇ ὥς φησιν ὁ ἀρχαῖΐῖος ? 


ποιητής ? 
ῥήτορα ἐν τοῖς δέκα ᾿Αθηναίων πρώτοις κλ[ῆρον 
ἔχοντα ? 
4 φιλόσοφον τὰ Πλάτωνος καὶ Σωκράτους ἔτι α[ἱρού- 
μενον ? 


ἀρχιατρὸν ἐν λόγοις καὶ ἔργοις τὰ ᾿Ἱπποκράτους 
το[λμήσαντα ? 

γενόμενον ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἔτη τριάκοντα καὶ ἡμέρας ... 

θεοῦ προνοίᾳ καὶ ἱερῶν ἀνγέλων συνοδίᾳ με[τοικη- 
σαντα 

εἰς [ο]ὐρανὺν ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, θᾶττον ἢ ἔδει τοὺς 
ylewapévous ? 

καταλιπόντα, τὸν [πήλ]ινοῖν χ)ιτῶνα ἐνταυθοῖ περι- 
δυσάμενον. 

κατασκευάσας τὸ ἡρῷον τῷ γλυκυτάτῳ καὶ ποῖ θινο- 
τάτῳ 

καὶ [θεοφιλεστάτῳ τέκνῳ] Τ΄. ΚΚαλπούρνιος Μακεδών. 


1. βουλευτής was used at Antioch in 
the fourth century as corresponding to 
curialis, and did not imply that the old 
Hellenistic βουλή had been substituted 
for the Curia of the Colonia. The use 
of hero and heron in 1 and Io is quite 
consistent with Christian origin: herodn 
is frequently mentioned in the early 
Christian inscriptions of the third and 
fourth centuries (see Waddington on 
Lebas III. No. 2145: ὦ B. Phr. II. 
pp- 387, 518). The superlative degree 
in the final adjective ἀξιολογώτατον 
might be substituted for ἥρωα, but it 
can hardly be justified, as a curtalts 
had not the superlative title. 


2. In 1914 I copied APXAP or 
APXAIP (last letter doubtful); but 
apxa[ios (suggested by Mr. Lobel) 
seems a probable correction. I sub- 
mitted the line to Sir J. E. Sandys, 
who replied by return of post that, if 


we assume the restoration as printed, 


‘the poet’ is necessarily Homer, that 
the original probably contained not 
mas but παντοῖος, and that therefore 
the line was Iliad XV. 641, τοῦ yéver’ 
ἐκ πατρὸς πολὺ χείρονος vids ἀμείνων 
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παντοίας ἀρετάς. We had ἀρχάν[γελος] 
in mind at first, seeking some Christian 
reference, but in 1914 I convinced 
myself that N was not on the stone: 
apxydvy[edos] however would be a pos- 
sible correction of the copy, but I 
cannot find that any known Christian 
book connects an archangel with this 
or a similar saying. 


3. The stone has K-A: K- is fre- 
quently used in local epitaphs for xe, 
either as a separate word «(ai), or asa 
syllable, but this epitaph seems to avoid 
such devices as uneducated: therefore 
I take the mark after K as accidental. 
I had thought of the meaning ‘who 
acquired fame as an orator on the same 
rank with the ten leading orators of the 
Athenians,’ restoring at the end a par- 
ticiple like κλ[ζεόμενον], but κλ[ῆρον 
ἔχοντα] or κλ[ηρονόμον] (A.W.M.) seems 
preferable. It seems feasible to take 
the preposition ἐν in this sense. Calder 
suggests «é[Avtioyéwr], but I dislike xé. 


4. ἔτι alfpovpevor], ‘still choosing 
as a follower the teaching of the old 
philosophers,’ is perhaps possible: it is 
defended by αἵρεσις, a philosophic sect 
or school, and preserves the normal 
length of the line: étz ἀκολουθοῦντα 
with accusative instead of the usual 
dative is defended by a quotation in 
L.S. from Menander, and the accusa- 
tive is an easy variant from dative in 
the article neuter plural. We saw no 
reason to doubt the reading ETI; but 
TI and II are hardly distinguishable on 
a broken surface: ἐπαγγελλόμενον, ‘ pro- 
fessed,’ would give good sense, but is 
rather long: ἐπακολουθοῦντα (A.W.M.) 
would also suit well, but is no shorter. 


5. I supposed that the concluding 
participle was τολμῶντα, ‘ venturing to 
do (or imitate) a thing’ (usually with 
infinitive or participle), but this is rather 
short, and not wholly satisfactory. 
Calder suggested te[Aodvta], but this 
also is short, and in 1914 I felt con- 
fident that O (broken), not E, was on 
the stone (which is well preserved here 
at the edge of the break). το[λμήσαντα 
would be of the right length. (o)ro[«- 
χήσαντα)] (A.W.M.) (assuming haplo- 


graphy) appears most probable.' It is 
common in the N.T. and papyri (where 
it takes the dative); the use of the 
accusative is no real objection, as similar 
variation occurs with other verbs, ¢.g. 
ἀκολουθεῖν, παρακολουθεῖν. 


6-8. ‘ Living among men thirty years 
and [twelve] days, through the provi- 
dence of God and in the convoy of the 
holy angels changing his home to 
heaven from among men, leaving his 
parents more quickly than was right, 
putting off the mantle of clay (to con- 
sign it) to this place.’ The precise 
statement of the age of the deceased is 
a common and widespread Christian 
custom, which hardly occurs in pagan 
epitaphs. In the present case the 
months are omitted, showing that the 
deceased had exceeded thirty years by 
less thana month. Similarly in the well- 
known Christian inscription found in 
the catacombs dated by the Consuls of 
A.D. 237 (one of them incorrectly named) 
the dead child was eight years and a 
few days old: he had been sick for a 
hundred and twelve days, and the long 
anxiety of the parents nursing him from 
hour to hour is expressed in counting 
the time by days alone. The passage 
is definitely Christian, after a well- 
established type. The phraseology in 
g is evidently Christian, and the allu- 
sion to the ‘ Providence of God’ occurs 
in Lycaonia during the fifth century. 
Hence 7 and g are restored with 
Christian touches. The cumulation of 
endearing adjectives at the end is 
common in Christian epitaphs ; it is of 
course not confined to them, but I 
remember nothing so extreme on any 
pagan stone as is here the case. 


7. The allusion to the angels accom- 
panying the departed spirit to heaven 
perhaps alludes to the subject of a 
sculpture accompanying the epitaph, 
and if so has a bearing on the develop- 
ment of Christian art. με[τοικήσαντα)] 
(A.W.M.) is right. I had a less typically 
Christian compound. 


1 The genitive -rov is barred out by Σωκράτους 
above : that-form, common in late inscriptions, 
is beiow the Greek standard of this epitaph. 
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8. The lines ended with a word mean- 
ing parents; but γονέας is too short. 
Either it was followed by some short 
word, or perhaps the more poetic term 
τοὺς γ[ειναμένους) was employed. It is 
difficult to determine exactly in this 
inscription the exact number of letters 
lost at the end, because often a new 
subject begins in the new line, and 
there may have been a certain space 
left free at the end of the preceding 
line; but in this case, 8-9, there is no 
break in the sense, and there is no 
reason to think that an unwritten space 
would be left at the end of 8. 


9. Part of the surface is much worn. 
The adjective before χιτῶνα is the diffi- 
cult point. It seems to begin with an 
upright stroke, eg. I or II or T: A 
(or A) is the letter before IN. These 
conditions exclude Adwov or γήινον. 
Both in 1912 and in 1914 the reading 
πήλινον seemed most probable, but 
there seemed bare room for such a long 
word, and this happened to be in our 
minds (assuming a Christian idea ‘ put- 
ting off the garment of clay’). On 
further consideration I abandoned the 
thought of a Christian idea here, and 
saw another tag from ‘the poet’: the 


writer, who was educated in epic poetry 


and remembered Homer’s expression 
λάινον ἕσσο χιτῶνα about a person who 
being stoned to death put on a garment 
of stone, applied this idea to his son, 
who was buried in a clay (or stone) 
sarcophagus inside the family mauso- 
leum, and thus clothed himself in a 
garment of either clay or earth περι- 
[δυσάμενον] ; but Professor Mair recon- 
verts me to. the former opinion, point- 
ing out that περιδύω is commonly used 
in the sense of ‘ taking off a garment,’ 
and that this usage, while quite frequent 
in later Greek, is also employed in 
good Classical Greek, ¢.g. Antiphon 
Tetr. I. 2, 5, and Hyperides Fr. 263 
(Blass) quoted from Pollux VIII. 44, 
and even in Iliad XI. 100 (disputed by 
Dr. Leaf and Mr. Keane, who quote 
German authority; but probably incor- 
rectly). At any rate, it is admitted 


1 περιδύω is rare in the sense of putting on. 
Professor Mair thinks that it was used of 
removing the inner garment, ἀποδύω of putting 
off the outer cloak. 


that the word in Iliad. /.c. was commonly 
understood in the sense of ‘ taking off’; 
and this sense was therefore familiar to 
the composer of this Phrygian epitaph 
both from Homer and from common 
usage in later Greek. I therefore recur 
to the Christian idea that Collega put 
off from himself the mantle of clay, 
depositing it in the grave here (ἐνταυθοῖ) 
while he himself changed his home from 
earth to heaven. At the same time 
Homer’s περίδυσε χιτῶνας might be in 
the writer’s mind, turned to Christian 
use, probably combined with a vague 
thought of 2 Cor. V. 3 f. 


10-11. The construction is involved. 
The idea is that C. Calpurnius Macedo, 
in constructing the tomb for his sweetest 
and dearest son beloved of god, (did 
honour to him); and on this unex- 
pressed verb (ἐκόσμησεν or ἐτίμησεν) 
depends the whole series of accusatives 
in 1-. The expression at the end, 
retaining a trace of the old pagan idea 
of the tomb, belongs to the period 
already indicated, c. 350 A.D. 

This inscription presents several 
features of unusual interest. It is 
Christian, and its Christianity belongs 
to the time of freedom, not to the older 
period of concealment and veiling of 
religious feeling. It is written in better 
Greek than was usual in Anatolian, 
especially Christian, epigraphy, better 
even than the epitaph of Bishop Eu- 
genios of Laodiceia, which is almost 
contemporary, and to which it shows 
various points of analogy. 

The writer, father of the deceased, 
belonged to the old native aristocracy 
of Antioch, and possessed education 
and wealth. His education imparts 
literary quality to the epitaph (which is 
filled with sympathy for old literature, 
and yet is thoroughly Christian), and 
induced him to give his son the best 
education possible. The fond parent 
sees in his son a many-sided distinction 
of excellence, which placed him as an 
orator on the level of the ten leading 
famous orators of the Athenians, and 
as a philosopher made him a professed 
exponent of the teaching of Plato and 
Socrates ; while as a leading physician 
he ventured to repeat the achievements 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 5 


of Hippocrates,! both in prescriptions 
as a physician and in operations as a 
surgeon. The form of this laudation 
gives a favourable impression of Chris- 
tian society in Antioch during the 
fourth century, when leading Anatolian 
Christians, such as Basil and Gregory, 
were studying at the University of 
Athens. 


II. 


This very difficult text, in the outer 
wall of the mosque at Oerkenez, four 
hours south-east from Antioch, is pub- 
lished by Sterrett E.J. 182 from the 
copy of the late J. H. Haynes without 
transcription: it was recopied by Mrs. 
Hasluck with Calder and myself in 
1g11. There remain difficulties at one 
or two points, especially in 9. The 
first letter of every line on the stone 
except 7 is injured or lost. Each hexa- 
meter gets two lines (like the epitaph 
of Avircius Marcellus) : 

Κολλῆγαν, μάκαρός re Μακηδόνος ἤδ᾽ ἱεροῖο 
3.4 βλαστὸν Κολλήγου, ἀρετῆς θάλος ἀθανάτοιο, 
τὸν νέον ἀμβρόσιον μνή[μ]ης συνέφυνε παλαιοῖς 
7-3 μήτηρ δ' εὐώδειν δυσαρι[στ]οτόκειά τε Μάγνα 
ἢ] γεν[ἐτῃ τε κάσει τε μέλος παρακάτθετο ἡδύ 
τ] ὸν σοφὸν ἰητρὸν εἰκοστὸν ἄγοντα ἔτος. 
There are several ligatures, 5 ΝΜΝΗ, 
7 MH, 9 HTEK (difficult and uncer- 
tain). In 7 εὐώδιν is quoted from 
Anth. 

This epitaph was erected by the 
widow of Calpurnius Collega, whom the 
first epitaph commemorates, in honour 
of their son, who took the cognomen 
Coillega as his sole name Kollegas. In 
the interval, evidently about twenty 
years or a little less between the two 
inscriptions, the Roman system of per- 
sonal nomenclature had been abandoned 
(if we may trust the usage of a metrical 
epitaph), and the Byzantine system, 
which approximated more to Greek 
usage, had become common, and was 
adopted even in an old family where the 
Roman usage had been maintained to 
the middle of the fourth century. Both 
the son and the father are here called 
Kollegas,? whereas the father and the 
grandfather were spoken of twenty years 
previously by full Roman designation. 

1 τολμήσαντα : (σ)τοιχήσαντα would mean 


acting according to.’ 
2 A second name in one case at least. 


This epitaph is more ambitious in style 
than the other and not so successful 
from any point of view. It wants 
the simplicity that characterises the 
former epitaph, in which the strong 
family affection displayed fully atoned 
for the evident partiality and tendency 
to exaggerate the excellence of a lost 
son. The second epitaph is metrical, 
though the scansion is awkward and 
not always correct. The construction 
is highly involved, but is grammatically 
quite defensible provided that the word 
δέ is omitted in 1.7. The lady, Magna, 
is probably the real composer of the 
epitaph, which is not got from the local 
schoolmaster, but shows personal feel- 
ing and family affection. She was evi- 
dently a person of good education, 
though not completely mistress of the 
Greek language. 

The meaning seems to be ‘ Kollegas, 
son of blissful and holy Collega Macedo, 
scion of undying excellence, his mother 
giving him birth added the young 
immortal to the ancient of history, 
bearing one who was best though born 
only to die, Magna, mother of a noble 
son, who laid beside his father and 
brother a loved sweet member of the 
family, the skilful physician, who was 
in his twentieth year.’ Evidently the 
father Collega Macedo was already 
dead (μάκαρ), and the mother Magna 
alone erects the tomb of her son: there 
is a reference to the epitaph of the 
father in the statement that the son 
was a scion of immortal excellence, for 
the father is there said to be ‘born in 
all excellence.’ The thought of her 
husband is evidently in the widow's 
mind when she speaks about their son 
as ‘the new immortal. He has been 
conjoined by right of birth with the 
members of an historic holy and old 
family, and the mother is privileged in 
having given birth to such a son though 
born only to die. The reference to his 
training as a physician is noteworthy, 
and is explained by the family history 
as stated. 

The lady Magna who composed the 
epigram uses H in the second syllable 
of Makedon, apparently with the inten- 
tion of making it long, showing that 
difference was still felt between the 
length of eta and epsilon about 370 A.D. 
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in Phrygia by the writers of one epitaph, 
not merely by authors of literature. 
The facts regarding the use of eta in 
different parts of the country are of 
some interest. Forms with H are used 
occasionally in poets (also by Eusta- 
thius) in the names of the country and 
the inhabitants. The lady Magna was 
much better educated than ordinary 
Phrygians, and though she was not 
likely to be acquainted with Calli- 
machus IV. 167, yet she may have been 
familiar with some of the late epigrams 
and the Axthology, in which this quan- 
tity is known. At any rate she was 
sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
quantities to employ a spelling here 
that justified her scansion. 


1. The second word μάκαρ is a 
poetical variation of the ordinary 
Christian μακάριος, ‘ the blessed dead.’ 
Compare Euripides Alc. 1002 f., αὕτα 
ποτε προὔθαν᾽ ἀνδρός, νῦν δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
μακαίρα δαίμων. Pagan usage tended 
rather to prefer μακαρίτης, μακαρῖτις, 
than paxdpios; the latter became 
characteristically Christian and the 
former tended to be pagan (as exempli- 
fied in an inscription, No. I., in my 
article in the recent number of J.H.S. 
1918): compare Theocritus II. 70, 
Herondas VI. 55. These examples are 
suggested by A.W.M., and confirm the 
tendency to this distinction, which I 
have stated in the article in J.H.S. 
At the same time this tendency cannot 
be said to be a law, as exceptions cer- 
tainly occur. 


5. There is some temptation to regard 
Ambrosios as a second name of the young 
deceased Kollegas. The construction 
μνήμης παλαιοῖς seems possible though 
undoubtedly bold; the reading seemed 
to us certain. She bore this son to be 
conjoined in the same family with the 
ancient members who played a part 
in history. There is here probably a 
reference to the ancient descent of this 
great hieratic family from priest-dynasts 
and a god, according to the common 
Anatolian custom (which is illustrated 
by many examples in the article already 
mentioned, J.H.S. 1918). 


7. The word δέ breaks the construc- 
tion, and is probably due to a mere 


slip. The mother in 7 is required as 
the nominative to the verb συνέφυνε 
in the preceding line. The adjective 
εὐώδιν is quoted also from the Anthology, 
from Nonnus, and other late writers. 
The following adjective δυσαριστοτόκεια 
isa happy quotation from Iliad XVIII. 
54: 


I follow here A.W.M., having 
myself thought of [εὐ]γενέτη (for εὐγενέ- 
τειρα) τοκάς, which seemed suitable to 
the text on the stone, but does not offer 
such good sense, and is a ἅπαξ εἰρη- 
μένον. My restoration involved the 
error εἴτε by the scribe for εἶτα. 


10. The expression μέλος ἡδύ might 
indicate the metrical epitaph which was 
placed on the tomb, but there seems no 
possibility of making good construction 
if the words are taken in this sense. 


11. The Ionic form intpds is probably 
used also at Apollonia in a metrical 
epigram of great interest, but the word 
there is incomplete, though I have long 
restored it in this way. Perhaps the 
Ionic form is due to ancient medical 
influence from the great schools of 
medicine attached to the temples on 
the west coast. Hippocrates used the 
Ionic dialect in writing. 


11-12. It looks as if there were space 
for something more than TON at the 
beginning of 12; possibly there was 
also an I at the end of 11 and [é«]rov at 
the beginning of line 12:1 but more 
probably the last line was engraved 
rather loosely as the space was abun- 
dant, and the lady when it came to 
a matter of numbers was exceptionally 
careless in her scansion. She might 
have made a much better line if instead 
of ἔτος she had used the word ἐνιαυτός 
(for she apparently does not attempt to 
conclude with a pentameter). The 
twentieth year is rather frequent in this 
sort of epitaph, and was perhaps used 
as a pathetic touch without regard to 
strict accuracy in time; but the lady 
Magna stands apart from the stock 


_ formulae of local metrical epitaphs, and 


probably would not imitate them even 
in such a detail. 


1 The text would then be εἰκοσι ἕκτον. - 
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In Epitaph I. no reference is made 
to the mother of the deceased except in 
the implication of 1. 9, that she like the 
father was living when the son died. 
The deceased, thirty years old, was 
married, as might be taken for granted 
in Phrygia; but his wife is not men- 
tioned. From the second inscription 
we learn that his wife was called Magna, 
and the Latin name suggests that she 
too probably belonged to a family pos- 
sessing the civitas, though this is not 
certain, for Magna perhaps had passed 
into the common stock of Anatolian 
personal nomenclature. We learn also 
from the second epitaph that she and 
her husband, the writer of Epitaph I., 
had another son who died very young. 
Magna was qualified to make the tomb 
and the following epitaph for her son, 
though she does not appear as taking 
part in the erection of the epitaph of 
her husband. At first she was not in 
any sense κυρία or οἰκοδεσπότις, but 
was only a Nympha residing in the 
family mansion of her father-in-law 
after the old Phrygian fashion. There 
she was under a very mild form of 
patria potestas, not like the strict Roman 
usage but according to the Phrygian 
custom, on which inscriptions of 
Phrygian Lycaonia throw much light. 
See also in Studies in the History of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces, pp. 148 ἢ, 
373 f., also 71, 82, 121; Hist. Comm. on 
Epist. Galat., pp. 338 ff., 352 ff., 374. 

It must always be remembered in the 
study of Anatolian custom that both 
Pisidian Antioch and Iconium (with the 
cities of Lycaonia to the north of it) 
were in the strictest sense Phrygian 
cities, inhabited mainly by a Phrygian 
population, amid which the use of 
Phrygian as a home language lasted 
till a comparatively late date. Hence 
the inscriptions of this Phrygian region 
of Lycaonia throw light on, and receive 
much light from, the inscriptions of the 
Tembris valley, a very rustic, unedu- 
cated part of north Phrygia, where the 
true old Phrygian custom lingered 
longest. On the other hand central 
Phrygia was hellenised in great degree 
at a much earlier time, and the epitaphs 
of the Roman period in that part of 
Phrygia attest generally a different state 
of family custom. The gradual hel- 


lenisation of Anatolia, proceeding east- 
ward (especially from the Maeander 
valley) along the great roads, sometimes 
leaving untouched districts which lay 
off the lines of communication, necessi- 
tates a careful consideration and classi- 
fication of the epigraphic evidence as 
bearing upon native custom. All should 
be studied in the light of Mitteis’ Reichs- 
vecht u. Volksrecht and his other works. 

Apparently the two epitaphs were 
engraved on stones which formed part 
of a large family mausoleum. One of 
these has been carried to Oerkenez, 
and the other to Yalowadj (where it 
was said to have been brought ‘ from 
the fields)... The mausoleum therefore 
was probably somewhere between these 
two places; in other words it was not 
far from Gemen (I Myvos),) which 
was (as we infer on various grounds) © 
the district specially connected with 
the upkeep of the sanctuary of Men, 
and therefore probably associated with 
the priestly family. The priesthood 
had been taken away from this family 
by Augustus in 25 B.c., but he did not 
degrade or destroy the family (as has 
sometimes been falsely inferred from 
the language of Strabo 577); and prob- 
ably this was the family to which the 
mausoleum at Gemen belonged, for 
the study of medicine was apparently 
hereditary in the holy family, and closely 
connected with all great Anatolian 
religious centres. This ancient hieratic 
tradition then furnishes a probable ex- 
planation of the epithet ‘holy’ in the 
second epitaph. Even though the 
family had become Christian and no 
longer retained its priestly connection, 
still the holy and the medical tradition 
remained in the family. 

Among the Christians of the third 
and fourth centuries the profession of 
medicine was highly honoured, and a 
large number of Christian physicians 
are known. The subject has been fully 
treated by Harnack mainly on the 
literary evidence. Basil of Caesareia 
writes a noble eulogy of the medical 
profession. ‘To put that science at 
the head and front of life’s pursuits is 
to judge reasonably and rightly ’ (Efist. 


1 Gemen two hours south-east of Yalowadj, 
two hours north-west of Oerkenez. : 
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189). It is true that the practice of 
medicine was not purely scientific, but 
was mixed up with charms, religious 
incantations, and the prayers of hermits, 
and also relied cn the relics of martyrs 
as a curative influence (Epist. 49); but 
this does not prove that scientific 
tradition was forgotten or ignored. 
The mob laid stress on the religious 
side of the treatment. It is worthy 
of note, although possibly it is a 
mere coincidence, that the great-grand- 
son of Sergius Paullus, governor of 
Cyprus about A.D. 46, used to attend 
the medical demonstrations given by 
Galen in Rome. According to the Acts 
of the Apostles the governor of Cyprus 
was, if not converted to Christianity, at 
least very favourably inclined to it. 
There seems no possibility that the 
great-grandson was also Christian; 
Christianity seems to have died out in 
the family; but there are many remark- 
able facts, showing a certain inclination 
towards serious religious thought and 
even towards Christianity, and a certain 
relationship with other noble families 
suspected of Christianity, which appear 
among the Sergii from time to time 
(see the facts collected in my Bearing 
of Discovery on the New Testament, 
Ch. XII., and later discoveries in an 
article in the Expository Times, April, 
1918). To these must be added as 
deserving registration the medical 
studies of the great-grandson. 

The Roman system of personal names 
is decaying in the three generations 
covered by the two inscriptions. The 
grandfather, C. Calpurnius Macedo, 
writing Greek, is fully Roman: so also 
the son, C. Calpurnius Collega Macedon; 
but in the case of the grandson, if we 
may judge from a metrical epitaph, 
Kollegas is treated as not specifically 
Roman, but merely a hereditary name 
in the family. The family clung late 
to the pride of old descent, but gradually 
forgot the Roman system of the triple 
name. This marks the middle of the 
fourth century in Lycaonia.2 Probably 


1 See the writer’s Pauline and Other Studies 
in Early Christian History, pp. 380 f. 

3 This criterion of date is emphasised in the 
writer's paper on ‘The Church of Lycaonia in 
Century IV.’ (Luke the Physician, and Other 
Studies in the History of Religion, p. 336 f.). 


the family obtained the civitas under 
Vespasian, when Calpurnius Asprenas 
and Pompeius Collega were successive 
governors of the province.* Macedo 
became a stock name, which lasted 
through the centuries after Seleucid 
times. The Roman name was fre- 
quently determined according to the 
reigning emperor or governor at the 
time when the civitas was attained: 
sometimes the conjunction of the names 
of emperor and governor proves the 
date very precisely. The second cogno- 
men was often individual, showing the 
native origin. There is no reason to 
connect the second cognomen with C. 
Larcius Macedo, who governed Galatia 
under Hadrian. 

The date c. 350 A.D. is indicated by 
another consideration. Less stress is 
laid on the constructor of the tomb 
and more on the deceased, a charac- 
teristic feature of that period: earlier 
epitaphs in Phrygia began by naming 
and describing the constructor of the 
grave: gradually during the fourth 
century less and less prominence was 
given to the constructor, and the 
deceased was mentioned first, while the 
constructor was described briefly at the 
end; and at last it became usual to 
mention only the deceased.* In this 
change there is involved the transition 
from the pagan sepulchral custcm to 
the Christian. To the pagan Anatolian 
feeling the construction of the tomb is 
a duty of supreme religious significance. 
It is the construction of a home for the 


3 I have conjectured in Bearing of Research 
on New Testament, p. 157, that L. Sergius 
Paullus governed Galatia between Asprenas 
and Collega; but left it open as a possibility 
that Sergius was already governor under Nero. 
I now believe that the latter alternative is more 
probable, that Sergius died in office young, and 
was succeeded by Calpurnius Asprenas, A.D. 68. 
This supposition suits Tacitus’ expression ‘ pro- 
vincias regendas permiserat Galba (Asprenati)’ 
(Hist. 11. 9). When Sergius Paullus died, the 
governor of Pamphylia was directed to take 
over Galatia also, and thus exceptionally the 
Galatian governor ruled the coast that year. 
Other reasons for suspecting that this Sergius 
died young are stated in my article on the 
Sergii Paulii in Exfos. Times, April, 1918. 

* The facts as an argument of date are stated 
more fully in my paper ‘The Fourth Century 
Church in Lycaonia’ (Luke and Other Studies 
in the History of Religion, p. 336 f.). 
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the tomb, though his real self is not 
there. This thought is expressed with 
exceptional and eminent clearness in 
the highly educated Epitaph I. Metri- 
cal epitaphs were little influenced by 
custom and law. 


deceased, who at death becomes the 
god ; and thus his home is a temple, 
and his worshippers meet in his temple 
to perform the ritual annually in honour 
of the new god identified with the god 
of the locality to whom he returns in 
death. The Christian custom ceases 
to lay stress on the construction of the 
tomb, but lays all the emphasis on the 
deceased, whose body is consigned to 


1 Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia, 
J-H.S., 1884, p. 261, more developed in Studies 
in £. Rom. Prov. p. 271 ff. 


[Note.— Since this article was 
printed, the proof that a hieratic family 
at Antioch bore the name Calpurnius 
has been strengthened by further epi- 
graphic evidence. ] 

W. M. Ramsay. 


THE ART OF EURIPIDES IN THE HIPPOLYTUS. 


I. 


IN the Alces¢is and the Jon there are 
so many apparent deficiencies of compo- 
sition that Professor Verrall has been led 
to seek for an explanation and has found 
a very brilliant and plausible one in the 
‘rationalistic’ idea of Euripides.* 

According to Professor Verrall’s argu- 
ment the plays mentioned cannot be 
considered the work of anyone but a 
‘dullard’ and a ‘botcher, unless we 
admit the ulterior motive, the ‘moral’ 
which he reads in them, when they be- 
come very remarkable fours de force of a 
master hand. 

The ‘moral’ that he reads in them is, 
firstly, that ‘the gods’ do not exist; 
and, secondly, that the prophecies and 
worship of the Delphic Apollo are a farce. 

Professor Verrall’s book must be read 
in order to appreciate how far he has 
proved his point. 

In the Hippolytus we find no such 
apparent lack of cohesion as would lead 
us to condemn it a griorvi as the work of an 
inferior artist. The scenes are well com- 
posed and the story runs fairly smoothly. 

The ex hypothesi moral of the story is 
a warning against extremes in love: woe 
to those who love so passionately as 
Phaedra, woe to those who avoid love 
so entirely as Hippolytus! Moderation, 
moderation in all things, is best.? 

We are going to find that there is 
probably an ulterior motive in the Hzpfo- 
lytus, a second and more subtly pointed 


1 Euripides the Rationalist, by A. W. Verrall. 
2 LI. 261-6. 


‘moral’; but it does not contradict the 
ex hypothest one. On the contrary, we 
shall find that the theme of moderation, 
moderation in all things, is only strength- 
ened and confirmed by it. 

Let us now look through the play and 
see if there is anything to attract our 
attention away from the er hypothesi 
moral, and if so, what that may be to 
which our attention is directed. 

The piece begins with a prologue by 
Aphrodite. She tells the audience who 
she is, and mentions that while she 
advances those who respect her power, 
she destroys whoever does not.* 

Follows the story of Hippolytus and 
of the love for him that she has placed 
in the heart of Phaedra.* 

She explains that Hippolytus is to die 
for his disrespect of her decrees—is to 
die by the word of his own father, who 
will call on Poseidon to fulfil, by slaying 
Hippolytus, one of the three wishes he 
had granted to Theseus. 

She adds that Phaedra, though a noble 
nature, is to die too: 


τὸ γὰρ τῆσδ᾽ οὐ προτιμήσω κακὸν 
τὸ μὴ οὐ παρασχεῖν τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἐχθροὺς ἐμοὶ 
δίκην τοσαύτην ὥστ᾽ ἐμοὶ καλῶς ἔχειν. 

She departs, advising the audience of 
the approach of Hippolytus, all unsus- 
pecting of his impending fate. 

And now comes a surprise. Instead 
of addressing the audience in the usual 
iambic trimeters, Hippolytus calls in 
lyric measure upon his attendants to sing 


* L. 28 
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a hymn to Artemis, which they accord- 
ingly proceed to 

This is the only instance, in all the 
plays of Euripides that we possess, of a 
lyrical hymn preceding the entrance of 
the chorus: for Hippolytus’ followers do 
not constitute the chorus, which is formed 
of Troezenian women, and is to appear 
later on. 

We cannot admit that Euripides com- 
mitted such a breach of usual custom 
without some definite object; but what- 
ever that may have been, and we shall see 
later, the effect on the audience could be 
one only—namely, to rivet their attention 
to what immediately follows. 

What does follow is the dedication by 
Hippolytus of a wreath to the statue of 
Artemis: not apparently a very relevant 
incident, except as a continuation of the 
short ode that his attendants have just 
finished singing. 

It seems curious that the grammarians 
should have fixed upon this incident to 
give this play the name—Xrehavydopos 
—by which they distinguished it from 
another Hippolytus by the same author, 
which they called καλυπτόμενος. 

One of the followers of Hippolytus 
now addresses him, in a line containing 
an apparently unnecessary and almost 
exaggeratedly reverent reference to the 
gods. The servant asks him if he would 
listen to good counsel, and on his assent, 
asks him if he knows a certain law of 
men. 

ITIII. οὐκ olda+ τοῦ δὲ καί μ᾽ ἀνιστορεῖς πέρι ; 
ΘΕΡ, μισεῖν τὸ σεμνὸν καὶ τὸ μὴ πᾶσιν φίλον ; 

Now this is hardly a law, or a rule 
even. It is at most a way of thinking 
common to most men. 

{Π1Π., ὀρθῶς γε" τίς δ᾽ οὐ σεμνὺς ἀχθεινὸς βροτῶν ; 

OEP, ἐν δ᾽ εὐπροσηγόροισιν ἔστι τις χάρις ; 

IIIT. πλείστη γε, καὶ κέρδος γε σὺν μόχθῳ βραχεῖ. 

OEP. ἢ κἀν θεοῖσι ταὐτὸν ἐλπίζεις τόδε ; 

ΠῚ], εἴπερ γε θνητοὶ θεῶν νόμοισι χρώμεθα. 

The follower proceeds to apply this 
to the case of Hippolytus and Aphrodité, 
but instead of laying stress, as we should 
expect, on the proud aloofness of Hippo- 
lytus which tends to make him disliked 
by Aphrodité, he continues to refer to 
the ‘dignity’ of the goddess herself. 

Hippolytus expresses a very casual 
sort of adoration for her, and departs 
with words that might be translated : 


1.1]. 61-72. 


‘As for that Aphrodite of yours, just 
give her my love!’? 

The man bends in worship before the 
statue of the goddess, remarking that 
one must make allowances for youth, and 
the whole prologue ends with his words : 

σοφωτέρους yap χρὴ βροτῶν εἶναι θεούς. 
After the choral ode, at 1]. 176, the 
action of the play proper begins. 

It is made clear that all Phaedra’s 
efforts at self-control have been rendered 
useless by the influence of the Cyprian 
goddess, 

When the nurse, under oath of secrecy, 
reveals her mistress’s love to Hippolytus, 
we have him threatening to denounce 
her in his righteous anger, till she re- 
minds him of his oath. He then bursts 
out with the famous line (1. 612) : 

ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὁμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος, 
but keeps his promise, nevertheless. 

Phaedra hangs herself, and then 
Theseus arrives. He finds the tablet 
hanging from her wrist. 

OH. ἹἹππόλυτος εὐνῆς τῆς ἐμῆς ἔτλη θιγεῖν 887 
βίᾳ, τὸ σεμνὸν  ηνὸς ὄμμ᾽ ἀτιμάσας. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πάτερ Πόσειδον, ἃς ἐμοί ποτε 
ἀρὰς ὑπέσχου τρεῖς, μιᾷ κατέργασαι 
τούτων ἐμὸν maid’, ἡμέραν δὲ μὴ φύγοι 
τήνδ᾽, εἴπερ ἡμῖν ὥπασας σαφεῖς ἀράς, 

The chorus beg him to withdraw these 
words. 

ΘΗΣ. οὐκ ἔστι" καὶ πρός γ᾽ ἐξελῶ σφε τῆσδε γῆς, 
δυοῖν δὲ μοίραιν θατέρᾳ πεπλήξεται " 
ἢ γὰρ Ποσειδῶν αὐτὸν εἰς “Αιδου πύλας 
θανόντα πέμψει τὰς ἐμὰς ἀρὰς σέβων, 
ἢ τῆσδε χώρας ἐκπεσὼν ἀλώμενος 
ξένην ἐπ᾽ αἷαν λυπρὸν ἀντλήσει βίον. 

This is indeed a strange way of calling 
on Poseidon to fulfil an obligation he has 
solemnly undertaken! First Theseus 
adds, ‘If the oaths thou swearedst be 
true,’ and then, to make sure in case they 
are not, he pronounces the sentence of 
exile so that if one punishment does not 
succeed, the other will. Scant respect for 
his ocean father, truly ! 

Hippolytus now enters, and his 
father’s wrath breaks loose upon him. 
The accusation and sentence of exile are 
repeated, but not the curse of Poseidon, 
which, it is worth noticing, Hippolytus 
himself has therefore not heard, since it 
was pronounced before his entry on the 
scene. 


2 L. 113: τὴν σὴν δὲ Κύπριν πόλλ᾽ ἐγὼ χαίρειν 
λέγω. 
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He defends himself as well as he can 
without breaking his oath of secrecy to 
the nurse. In the midst of his father’s 
invective he remarks (1. 1041): 

καὶ σοῦ γε κάρτα ταῦτα θαυμάζω, πάτερ " 

εἰ γὰρ σὺ μὲν παῖς ἦσθ᾽, ἐγὼ δὲ σὸς πατήρ, 

ἔκτεινά τοί σ᾽ ἂν κοὐ φυγαῖς ἐζημίουν, 

εἴπερ γυναικὸς ἠξίους ἐμῆς θιγεῖν. 
This shows quite clearly, should any 
doubt remain, that Hippolytus had not 
heard the curse pronounced against him. 

Theseus answers that death were too 
easy anend for sucha sinner. He points 
to the testimony of the tablet. Hippo- 
lytus cries (1. 1060). 

ὦ θεοί, ri δῆτα τοὐμὸν οὐ λύω στόμα, 
ὅστις γ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ods σέβω, διόλλυμαι ; 
οὐ δῆτα" πάντως ov πίθοιμ᾽ ἂν οὕς με δεῖ, 
μάτην δ᾽ ἂν ὅρκους συγχέαιμ᾽ οὕς ὥμοσα. 

The dialogue continues. He calls 
on the very walls to witness for him. 
Theseus replies (1. 1076) : 


els τοὺς ἀφώνους μάρτυρας φεύγεις σοφῶς * 


and orders the servants to cast him out. 
With a farewell to his fatherland, Hippo- 
lytus departs. We notice that since the 
beginning of the action at 1. 176 the oath 
of Poseidon has only been mentioned 
once, in the verses we have quoted above 
(Il. 887-898). 
‘But now a Messenger arrives, telling 
how that oath has been fulfilled. 
Hippolytus, it seems, was driving 
along the road to Epidaurus and had 
reached the shore of the Saronic Gulf, 
when a great wave from the sea rushed 
at his chariot, and out of this wave came 
a bull-shaped monster that kept coming 
in front of his team, until the horses 
bolted in a panic, broke one of the 
chariot-wheels against a stone, and 
dragged Hippolytus, who had fallen 
entangled in the reins, until he was mor- 


tally injured. The monster then sud- 


denly vanished. 

Theseus orders that Hippolytus be 
brought in. A brief choral song to Eros 
the terrible and his mother Aphrodite 
brings us to the epilogue proper. 

Artemis appears. 

She explains to the astonished and 
awestruck Theseus how his wife had been 
enamoured of his son; how she had tried 
to control her passion, but revealing it 
to her nurse had been ruined by the well- 
meant plans of the old woman; how 
Hippolytus, being sworn to secrecy, had 


not disclosed the fact even when reviled 
by Theseus for a crime he had not com- 
mitted; how Phaedra had written the 
lying tablet and had thus ruined Hippo- 
lytus by her wiles, succeeding in per- 
suading Theseus of his guilt. 

Theseus at this point remarks: ‘Woe 
is me!’ Artemis continues, telling him 
there is worse to come. She reminds 
him that he had called on Poseidon to 
fulfil one of the three wishes : 

(I. 1318) πατὴρ μὲν οὖν σοι πόντιος φρονῶν καλῶς 
ἔδωχ᾽ ὅσονπερ χρῆν, ἐπείπερ ἤνεσεν" 
σὺ δ᾽ ἔν 7’ ἐκείνῳ κἀν ἐμοὶ φαίνει κακός, 
ὃς οὔτε πίστιν οὔτε μάντεων ὅπα 
ἔμεινας, οὐκ ἤλεγξας, οὐ χρόνῳ μακρῷ 
σκέψιν παρέσχες, ἀλλὰ θᾶσσον ἤ σ᾽ ἐχρῆν 
ἀρὰς ἐφῆκας παιδὶ καὶ κατέκτανες. 
She goes on, however, laying the re- 
sponsibility for all these disasters on 
Aphrodite. 
(1. 1328) θεοῖσι δ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἔχει νόμος * 
οὐδεὶς ἀπαντᾶν βούλεται προθυμίᾳ 
τῇ τοῦ θέλοντος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀφιστάμεσθ᾽ ἀεί. 
Otherwise, of course, if she had not 
been afraid to ask Zeus, she would have 
intervened to save her beloved Hippo- 
lytus. 

A most interesting glimpse of the 
internal economy of Olympus this, cer- 
tainly; but where is the self-respect 
of a goddess who can thus excuse herself 
before a mortal ? 

Hippolytus is brought in and Artemis 
speaks a few words to him, repeating 
that Aphrodite is to blame, regretting she 
may not weep for him, and making a few 
trite remarks. 

Hippolytus turns to his father and says 
he is far sorrier for him than for himself. 
Then he suddenly observes : 

(1. 1411) ὦ δῶρα πατρὸς σοῦ Ποσειδῶνος πικρά. 

. Now, as we have seen,? Hippolytus 
cannot know that his father called on 
Poseidon to slay him, so this reference to 
the matter in his mouth looks like a very 
unfortunate oversight—a bad piece of 
‘botching’ on the author’s part. 

OHS. ὡς μήποτ᾽ ἐλθεῖν ὥφελ᾽ els τοὐμὸν στόμα. 


1ΠΠ. τί δ᾽ ; ἔκτανές τἄν μ᾽, ὡς τότ᾽ ἦσθ᾽ ὠργισμένος. 


ΘΗΣ. δόξης γὰρ ἦμεν πρὸς θεῶν ἐσφαλμένοι. 
Hippolytus expresses a wish that the 
human race could curse the gods. 

Artemis cannot and does not approve 
of this; she warns him that if he is not 
careful Aphrodite will pursue him with 


1 LI. 887-898 and 1041 ff. 
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her wrath even in Hades, but attempts to 
console him by telling him that she is 
planning a nice revenge on the Cyprian, 
that he, Hippolytus, will always be 
honoured in Troezen, and that, as long 
as men make poetry, Phaedra’s love for 
him will not be forgotten. 

In view of the efforts of Euripides, 
Seneca, Racine and D’Annunzio, it may 
be admitted that as far as the last item 
goes Artemis has been a true prophetess 
up-to date. 

Artemis now departs, for she may not 
stand in presence of the dead, and, after 
a brief dialogue, in which Hippolytus 
forgives his father for causing his death, 
he passes away, and the play closes with 
the well-known lines supposed to be com- 
memorative of the death of Pericles 
(1. 1459-1466). 


II. 


We would suggest that the moral of 
the Hzppolytus is that ‘circumstances 
alter cases,’ and that this moral is pointed 
by two instances, one of a man, the other 
of a god, who, by neglecting to take this 
true saying into account, bring about 
disastrous results exactly contrary to 
their original intentions and desires. 

The man is Hippolytus, the god, 
Poseidon. Hippolytus, the chaste and 
true, is loved by his stepmother Phaedra, 
who confides the fact to her nurse. The 
nurse, having extracted an oath that he 
will not repeat it, tells the fact to Hippo- 
lytus. Phaedra overhears the pious 
horror of Hippolytus. Her love for him 
turns to hate, she fears the dishonour of 
a revelation, and so hangs herself, leaving 
a letter in which she accuses Hippolytus 
of having outraged her. Theseus, her 
husband, finds the letter, and bitterly 
upbraids Hippolytus, whom he sends into 
exile as a punishment for his immodesty 
and treachery. 

Had Hippolytus, after Phaedra’s death, 
only broken his promise and spoken, he 
could have cleared himself and all would 
have been well. 

This is the story of the man: a purely 
human story, with no gods in it any- 
where. 

Now for the other. ᾿ 

The god Poseidon had granted his son 
Theseus, as a gift, three wishes which he 
had sworn to fulfil, whatever they might 


be. Theseus, on reading the letter 
falsely accusing his son Hippolytus of 
having outraged Phaedra, calls on 
Poseidon to fulfil one of his wishes and 
slay Hippolytus that very day. Posei- 
don, having sworn, does so: thus bring- 
ing deep sorrow on his own son Theseus. 

Had Poseidon, who, as a god, of course 
knew the truth of the matter, only broken 
his promise and stayed his hand, all 
would have been well. 

We would also suggest that Euripides 
had begun by pointing the moral in one 
story only, that of Hippolytus, leaving 
out Poseidon altogether: but that he 
had been rather too outspoken, and the 
ending, which left Hippolytus still 
under the accusation, was objected to by 
the critics. 

He accordingly made a few alterations 
in the play, but to ensure the original 
point not being missed by the audience, 
he added the story of Poseidon, grafting 
it into the original tale and adding a 
last scene in which Hippolytus is 
absolved completely of all blame. 

The play, thus modified, won the first 
prize. + 

We do not possess the piece in its 
original form, which was known to the 
grammarians as Ἱππόλυτος καλυπτό- 
μενος; but a few surviving fragments 
may serve to give an idea of the stand- 
point adopted by its author : 

ἔγωγε φημὶ, καὶ νόμον γε μὴ σέβειν 

ἐν τοῖσι δεινοῖΣ τῶν ἀναγκαίων πλέον. 3 

ὁρῶ δὲ τοῖς πολλοῖσιν ἀνθρώποις ἐγὼ 
τίκτουσαν ὕβριν τὴν πάροιθ᾽ εὐπραξίαν." 

φεῦ, φεῦ, τὸ μὴ τὰ πράγματ᾽ ἀνθρώποις ἔχειν 
φωνὴν, ἵν᾽ ὦσι μηδὲν οἱ δεινοὶ λόγοι. 


νῦν δ᾽ εὐρύθμοις πιστώμασιν τἀληθέστατα 
κλέπτουσιν, ὥστε μὴ δοκεῖν ἃ χρὴ δοκεῖν. 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ ὀρθῶς ταῦτα κρίνουσιν θεοί. ὅ 


The piece as we have it, the Ἱππόλυτος 
Στεφανηφόρος, 15,85 we have seen, nowhere 
quite so plain-spoken, but it must have 


1 Hippolytus, ὑπόθεσις " 

ἔστι δὲ οὗτος ‘Immédvuros δεύτερος, καὶ ΣΤΕΦΑΝΊΑΣ 
προσαγορευόμενος. ἐμφαίνεται δὲ ὕστερος γεγραμμένος" 
τὸ γὰρ ἀπρεπὲς καὶ κατηγορίας ἄξιον ἐν τούτῳ διώρθωται 
τῷ δράματι. 

2 Fragm. 436 (Nauck). If we read σθένειν 
for σέβειν with Gomperz, it does not perceptibly 
alter the sense. The preceding context may 
have accounted for some apparently missing 
word. 

3 Fragm. 440. 

4 Fragm. 442. The text given follows that 
quoted by Stobaeus. 

5 Fragm. 448. 
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been quite clear to its hearers that the 
moral it pointed was the same, and an 
outcry against such an opportunist view 
of the sanctity of oaths and promises was 
the inevitable result. 

It was made the main head of an 
accusation of impiety against the 
author.? 

It is now for us to show how our sug- 
gestion would account for the points we 
have raised in our rapid survey of the 
play as we have it. 

If we remove the lines 887-898, the 
whole story of Hippolytus is contained 
in ll. 176-1101; a complete tale, with no 
mention of the oath of Poseidon in it 
at all. 

If to this we add at the beginning the 
prologue of Aphrodité slightly modified 
(of course removing 1]. 43-46) and at the 
end the choral ode following the depar- 
ture of Hippolytus into exile and the first 
part of the epilogue spoken by Artemis 
to Theseus (ll. 1285-1312), we have a 
play practically complete in itself, with 
prologue, action, and epilogue. 

Something like this may have been 
the original version. 

The fragment (438): 


τί δ᾽, ἣν λυθῇς με διαβαλεὶς, παθεῖν σε δεῖ; 


sounds just like what Hippolytus might 
have said to the nurse after the death of 
Phaedra. 

In the play as we have it the nurse 
vanishes after ordering the servants to 
lift up the body of Phaedra, which has 
been cut down from the noose;* but it 
would have been only natural for Hippo- 
lytus to approach her and ask her to 
testify in his favour when under the 
terrible accusation. 

As it is, Theseus does not give him the 
chance of doing so: Hippolytus arrives 
at the palace, hears of Phaedra’s death 
from Theseus himself, and is called upon 
to defend himself without preparation of 
any kind. To have the nurse called in 
as a witness would be to publish the very 
thing he had sworn to keep secret, for it 
would be equivalent to admitting that 
he—and she also—knew something that 
was being kept back. 

It would appear that in the Ἱππόλυτος 


1 Aristophanes, Frogs, ll. 102 and 1471, etc. 
2 Aristotle, Rez. 111. 15. 
3 786-7. 


καλυπτόμενος this situation was dealt with 
otherwise. 

Let us now suppose the original story 
modified and the Poseidon part grafted 
in— prologue, epilogue, and the lines 
887-898. We must admit that thus the 
whole Poseidon story has been intro- 
duced with a minimum of alteration to 
the body of the original play. The 
beginning and the end of an Euripidean 
drama were always notoriously outside 
the real action and not meant to be taken 
seriously by the audience, and the 
addition in the middle is a mere inter- 
polation not involving any change in the 
scenes either before or after. 

Having introduced this story the 
attention of the audience had to be 
directed to it, and to the fact that it was 
in some sort a parallel among the gods 
of what the rest of the play itself was 
amongst men. How was this to be 
effected ? 

Unless some very drastic step was 
taken, the Athenian public, now thor- 
oughly used to the methods of their 
Euripides (it was now ten years since the 
Alcestis had been first performed, we 
may remember), would certainly give but 
scant attention to the prologue; looking 
for the interest to begin after the first 
song of the chorus. Something had to 
be done. And it was done. 

The arresting lyric we have previously 
noticed was introduced ! 

This, which marks the difference 
between the original Hzpfolytus and this 
amended version, was therefore fixed 
upon with reason by the grammarians as 
a means of distinguishing the two: hence 
Στεφανηφόρος. The name καλυπτόμενος, 
assuming that Hippolytus died in the 
original version as he does in the one we 
possess, might of course apply to either. 

To return to the prologue of our play. 
The two lines spoken by Hippolytus’ 
follower are calculated to fix the atten- 
tion even more Then comes the 
mention of a law, a law of men, which 
we are to notice may or may not apply 
to gods as well. Now what is this law? 
It is obviously not the thing the man 
speaks of: we have already noticed that 
that cannot be called a law or even a 
rule, and in any case he proceeds at once 
to misapply it in a way that does not 
emphasise its point—if it has one. 


4 11: 88-9 
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But then why attract the attention of 
the audience to it so carefully ? 

We have probably said enough already 
for the reader to have realised, what the 
Athenian public would very quickly dis- 
cover, that the law referred to is none 
other than that of the sanctity of oaths 
and promises, binding to men as to 
gods.! 

And in interpreting this law, as in 
other things, σοφωτέρους χρὴ βροτῶν 
εἶναι θεούς.3 

This last phrase receives great em- 
phasis: no less than that of being the 
last line of the prologue, before the 
entry of the chorus. 

The line in which Hippolytus pro- 
fesses himself unbound by his oath must 
have at once made a deep impression on 
his hearers; and their feelings must have 
been of unmitigated condemnation, for 
there is no excuse whatever for Hippo- 
lytus to break his word here, except to 
pose as an unusually pure-minded man 
—we should say, to behave like a prig. 

It is possible that later on in the 
play, when difficulties hedge him about 
(1. 1060), the audience will call to mind 
this sudden exclamation and be perhaps 
almost inclined to admit that if Hippo- 
lytus acted on it then he would be doing 
well. 

Now we come to the point where the 
finding of the fatal tablet brings up the 
Poseidon episode. It is this which is 
going to bring about the death of Hippo- 
lytus, but at the same time it must be 
interpolated so as not to interfere with 
the story as it stands—with sentence of 
exile as the punishment imposed by 
Theseus on his erring son. If Theseus 
calls on his father Poseidon to perform 
an oath he has solemnly sworn to him by 
slaying Hippolytus in fulfilment of one 
of the three wishes, there is obviously no 
necessity to pass a sentence of exile on 
him as well. 

But Euripides knows what he is 
about. This is where the neat thrust 


1 Paul Decharme, Euripide et [Esprit de son 
Théatre, p. 101: " Cette obligation (du serment) 
passait jadis pour si forte qu’elle enchainait, 
disait-on, les dieux eux-mémes.’ He quotes 
Theog.793 in support, but overlooks the Poseidon 
episode in the Hippolytus. 

2 Cf. Eur. LA. 394: 


οὗ γὰρ ἀσύνετον τὸ θεῖον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει συνιέναι 
τοὺς κακῶς παγέντας ὅρκους καὶ κατηναγκασμένους. 


at Poseidon, the god of Delphi, is to 
come in. He makes Theseus doubt 
whether the god will keep his word! 
The masterly skill of this piece of inso- 
lence—one can call it no less—is worth 
considering. 

Firstly, it does away at a stroke with 
the necessity for making any further 
mention of the oath in the body of the 
play, even to Hippolytus himself; for 
why should Theseus take any further 
notice of an imprecation uttered sud- 
denly in a moment of stress and of whose 
power to harm he is himself doubtful ? 

In the second place, it points out in 
the neatest manner possible the uncom- 
fortable position of Poseidon: for either 
he stands by his oath, and in that case 
he is sending to his death a man whom 
he, as a god, knows to be innocent and to 
have fallen under the curse owing to a 
misapprehension on Theseus’ part; or 
else, availing himself of the superior 
wisdom of a god (σοφωτέρους yap χρὴ 
βροτῶν εἶναι θεούς 1), he stays his hand, 
and so doing breaks his own solemn oath. 

It is a situation calculated to make the 
intellectual Athenian chuckle with joy as 
soon as it dawned upon him: and the 
doubt expressed by Theseus in so many 
words was just what was required to 
make him realise it. 

A few moments later we behold Hip- 
polytus in a similar quandary (1. 1060) : 
if he keeps his mouth shut he goes into 
exile under the accusation, apparently 
proved up to the hilt by the tablet and 
practically unanswered by himself, of 
treachery and immodesty—the two sins 
of all that he holds to be the worst, as 
we know; if he speaks, he breaks his 
oath. 

His reflection that even if he did speak 
he could not convince his father is 
obviously inserted by Euripides to point 
out the direct contrary: for was not his 
father even then discussing the matter 
with him, and was not the nurse a living 
witness of the truth? Theseus’ words 
about ‘voiceless witnesses’ must have 
sounded very bitter. 

With the departure of Hippolytus into 
exile and the entry of the Messenger and 
recital of his cock-and-bull —or, rather, 
wave-and-bull—-yarn, the audience must 
have realised that the human part of the 
play was at an end. 

In fact, Artemis appears. 
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Her statement of the facts is divided 
by Theseus’ exclamation just at the point 
where the human story ends and the 
‘divine’ story—the Poseidon part—is 
about to begin. Attention is thus 
brought to it again. 

The line of action adopted by Posei- 
don in abiding by his oath and sacrific- 
ing the innocent Hippolytus is ironically 
approved, as is that of Hippolytus in 
keeping silence and sacrificing himself : 
the whole blame is for a moment—and 
most reasonably too—put on Theseus 
himself for pronouncing the curse in such 
a hurry in the first place. 

But no, after all, it’s really Aphrodite’s 
fault, not his, so he needn’t worry about 
it. This is the epilogue, and ‘the gods,’ 
as usual, are having a bad time of it. 
The Athenians are smiling. 

Having three times already drawn 
attention to the Poseidon story by bits 
of sheer bravado—first in the lyric ode in 
the prologue, then by making Theseus 
openly doubt the god’s solemn oath, and 
lastly by making him interpose an appar- 
ently ‘casual exclamation in Artemis’s 
discourse, Euripides now gives us what 
is perhaps the most daring and clever 
piece of stage work in the whole play. 

Hippolytus, who knows nothing what- 
ever of the curse Theseus has called down 
upon him, suddenly cries out : 

ὦ δῶρα πατρὸς σοῦ ἸΤοσειδῶνος πικρά. 


He could not be thinking of the three 
wishes. What did he mean? The 


explanation is really obvious. He has 
recognised in the wave-cum-bull com- 
bination—as who would not ?—some 
device of the sea-god’s, and hence his 
own accident as a ‘bitter gift of Posei- 
don’! 

And the remark of Theseus, who, like 
the audience, thinks at once of the three 
wishes, 


ὡς μήποτ᾽ ἐλθεῖν ὥφελ᾽ εἰς τοὐμὸν στόμα 
comes as a veritable bombshell to him. 


He only now realises what Theseus 
has done. 


τί δ᾽ ; ἔκτανές τᾶν μ᾽, ὡς τότ᾽ ἦσθ᾽ ὠργίσμενος, 


which we would translate : 

What? Wouldst thou have slain me ἢ 
Thou wert then so much angered!’ 

Theseus groans, ‘The gods deceived 
me.’ Hippolytus, in the sudden revela- 
tion of the injury which has been done, 
expresses a lively desire to curse the gods 
at large—and no wonder! 

The effect of this culminating scene on 
the quick Athenians must have been 
electrical, and the tumult of cheering 
that broke out at the end, though grace- 
fully taken by Euripides as a tribute to 
the memory of Pericles, must have been a 
whole-hearted testimony, confirmed by 
the bestowal of the first prize, to one of 
the finest pieces of work of the most con- 


summate artist of the antique stage. 
A. 5. 


Capreae, 1918. 


THE MEANING OF ΩΣ OION TE. 


In Clement of Alexandria, Protrepti- 
cus (vol. i. p. 21, Il. 17-8, Stahlin: 
24 Potter), we read, Ἄρης γοῦν ὁ καὶ 


παρὰ τοῖς ποιηταῖς, ὡς οἷόν τε, τετιμη-᾿ 


μένος, which the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library (Clem. Alex. i. p. 37) translates 
thus: ‘ Mars, accordingly, who by the 
poets is held in the highest possible 
honour.’ This is closely related to the 
Latin version in Migne, ‘ Mars, qui a 
poetis summo in honore habitus est,’ 
but it seems clearly wrong. For Ares 
is not conspicuously honoured in the 
Greek poets; least of all in Homer, 
whom Clement has specially in mind 
at this point, since he goes on to quote 


Iliad ν. 31 and 385-7, lines which con- 
tain the epithets βροτολοιγός and μεαι- 
φόνος, to which Clement himself adds 
ἀνάρσιος and the Homeric ἀλλοπρόσ- 
αλλος. Further, this rendering makes 
ὡς οἷόν te the equivalent of ὡς οἷόν τε 
μάλιστα. But ὡς οἷόν τε occurs, as a 
separate phrase, in two other places of 
Clement, iii. Strom. (Stah. ii. 208, 
22-3: 524 P)and iv. Strom. (Stah. ii. 
249, 15-6: 564 P). The first of these 
runs, παραχαράσσοντες τὴν ἀλήθειαν, 
μᾶλλον δὲ κατασκάπτοντες ὡς οἷόν τε 
αὐτοῖς : ‘falsifying the truth, or rather, 
uprooting it so far as they can.’ The 
second is, cal τὰ τῶν ἑτεροδόξων mapa- 
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τιθέμενοι Kal ὡς οἷόν τε ἡμῖν διαλύεσθαι 
πειρώμενοι: “ quoting the opinions even 
of the heretics and trying, so far as we 
can, to demolish them.’ In each of these 
passages ὡς οἷόν τε has a limiting force: 
it suggests the attempt to do some- 
thing which cannot be done completely, 
stress being laid rather on what is im- 
possible than on what is possible. 
There is no need, therefore, to insert a 
superlative in the rendering, which for 
our first passage should run, ‘Ares, 
for instance, who is honoured, so far 
as that is possible, in the poets...’ 
Clement is in a satirical mood, and he 
means that the poets do their best to 


honour Ares, in spite of his unattrac- | 


tive character. 

The phrase is used several times by 
Lucian, the older contemporary of 
Clement. In Imagines 3 we read: τὸ 
εἶδος ὡς οἷόν te ὑπόδειξον τῷ λόγῳ, 
‘describe (her) form as best you can.’ 
Again, in Nigrinus 32! εἰ γάρ TOL, 
ἔφη, τῇ πνοῇ τῶν ἴων τε καὶ ῥόδων 
χαίρουσιν, ὑπὸ τῇ ῥινὶ μάλιστα ἐχρῆν 
αὐτοὺς στέφεσθαι παρ᾽ αὐτὴν ὡς οἷόν 
τε τὴν ἀναπνοήν, 1.6. the fittest place 
for garlands would be below the nose, 
‘as close as you can get to the 
breath. So in Charon 22 Hermes 
is asked why men are _ burning 
food in front of the tombs. He 
answers : πεπιστεύκασι γοῦν τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἀναπεμπομένας κάτωθεν δειπνεῖν μὲν ὡς 
οἷόν i περιπετομένας τὴν κνῖσαν καὶ τὸν 
καπνόν, πινεῖν δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ βόθρου τὸ 
μελίκρατον. Fowler translates (Lucian 
i, p. 181), ‘ But the idea is, that the 
shades come up, and get as close as 
they can, and feed...’ Here the stress 
is laid on the nearness of the shades’ 
approach; and in fact a μάλιστα has 
been supplied, because ὡς οἷόν τε is 
taken with περιπετομένας. It seems, 
however, to belong to δειπνεῖν, which it 
limits in the same way as we have 
seen in the former examples — ‘the 
shades come up from below, flit around, 
and feed as best they can on the steam 
and the smoke...’ Hermes feels how 
odd it is to talk of disembodied spirits 
feeding,’ so he adds ὡς οἷόν te as a 
reservation. Two other instances from 
Lucian give the same meaning: De 


1 So Charon in the next sentence: ’Exeivous 
“ἔτι πίνειν ἣ ἐσθίειν, ὧν τὰ κρανία Enpsrara ; 
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mercede conductis 42-- ψιλὴν ὡς οἷόν τέ 
σοι ἐπιδείξω τὴν εἰκόνα---- (Since I can- 
not find an Apelles or a Parrhasius), I 
will sketch the picture for you in out- 
line as best I can’: and Icaromeni, pus II, 
ὡς οἷόν τε ἀναβὰς ἐπὶ τὴν σεέληνην coe 
συνεπισκόπει THY ὅλην τῶν ἐπὶ γῆς διά- 
θεσιν----' do your best to get up to the 
moon, and join me in surveying all the 
affairs of earth.’ 

From Clement, who was steeped in 
Plato,” and Luciah, a master of Attic 
Greek, we should naturally expect 
to travel back to the great classical 
writers. There is a clear example in 
Aristotle, Politics, € 1313 A 39: ἔστι δὲ 
τά τε πάλαι λεχθέντα πρὸς σωτηρίαν, 
ὡς οἷόν τε, τῆς τυραννίδος, τὸ τοὺς ὑπερέ- 
χοντας κολούειν κιτιλ. The Berlin Aris- 
totle attaches a critical note: οἷόν τε] 
nonne olovrac?—but the suspicion is 
needless. Welldon translates (Politics 
Vili. c. 11): ‘I refer to the measures 
mentioned in an earlier part of this 
treatise for the preservation of tyranny, 
as far as 15 possible, viz. the practice of 
cutting off the prominent characters 
εν οὐ Jowett gives the same meaning 
(Politics, v. c. I1), ‘in so far as this is 
possible.’ Newman, in a note on the 
passage (Arist. Politics, vol. iv. p. 451), 
says, ‘as much as is possible.’ Ste- 
phanus’ Thesaurus refers us to Demos- 
thenes (s.v. olos: ὡς οἷόν te ap. Dem., 
quod exp. Pro virili parte), but I 
can find only a single example in 
him, though ὡς οἷόν τε with a superla- 
tive is common enough. The one 
example is, however, interesting. In 
the speech On the Chersonesus 5 we 
read: εἰ δ᾽ ὁ μὲν εἶπεν ὡς ΚΗ τε 
τὰ ἄριστα, ὥσπερ εἶπεν, κιτλ. Cobet 
bracketed τὰ before ἄριστα, and 8. Η. 
Butcher in the Oxford text (Dem. 
vol. i. p. 108) follows him. But the 
τὰ is surely needed. λέγειν or εἰπεῖν 
τὰ βέλτιστα οτ τὸ βέλτιστον gccurs no 
less than five times in the last three 
pages of this speech, as a description 
of the orator’s work. τὰ ἄριστα is an 
alternative for this,? and ὡς οἷόν τε stands 


2 An illustration of Clement's dependence on 
Plato will be found in my article on ‘ Clement 
of Alexandria’s Protrepticus and the Phaedrus 
of — in the Classical Quarterly, October, 
191 

ὃ λέγειν or εἰπεῖν τὰ βέλτιστα is common 
δα, κα Demosthenes. Apart from the in- 
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by itself as a limiting phrase. The 
passage should therefore be rendered: 
‘if the orator had given, so far as in 
him lay, the best advice, as in fact he 
did, ...’ This is supported by the 
closing words of section 75, of which 
the general sense (the text is probably 
corrupt) is thus given by C. R. 
Kennedy: ‘for action look to your- 
selves, to the orator for the best in- 
struction i his power’; and by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge: ‘for the actions 
you must look to yourselves; from the 
speaker you must require that he give 
you the best counsel he can.’ Whether 
this meaning is in the text as it stands 
- τὰ μὲν ἔργα παρ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ζητεῖτε, 
τὰ δὲ βέλτιστα ἐπιστήμῃ λέγειν παρὰ 
τοῦ παριόντος---οΥἨ whether we must 
resort to conjecture for it, it seems to 
correspond exactly to the εἶπεν ws οἷόν 
τε Ta ἄριστα a few lines above. 
Turning to Plato, we note a well- 
known passage, Rep. iii. 387 B-C., 
given as follows in Burnet’s Oxford 
text: οὐκοῦν ἔτι καὶ τὰ περὶ ταῦτα 
ὀνόματα πάντα τὰ δεινά τε καὶ φοβερὰ 
ἀποβλητέα, Κωκυτούς τε καὶ Στῦγας καὶ 
ἐνέρους καὶ ἀλίβαντας, καὶ ἄλλα ὅσα 
τούτου τοῦ τύπου ὀνομαζόμενα φρίττειν 
δὴ ποιεῖ ὡς οἴεται πάντας τοὺς ἀκούον- 
τας. For ὡς οἴεται there is a reading 
ὡς οἷόν Te, Supported by Bekker’s g and 
four inferior MSS. Hertz and Adam 
expunge ὡς οἴεται altogether, as the 
gloss of some Christian reader, meaning 
‘as he (te. Plato) imagines’: the 
author of the gloss wished to show that 


stance under consideration, τὰ ἄριστα or τἄριστα 
occurs four times in the De Corona, but not 
elsewhere. Demosthenes uses it in these places 
with πράττειν, not with λέγειν or εἰπεῖν. But 
that the distinction is of the slightest is shown 
by De Corona 57, πράττοντα καὶ λέγοντα τὰ 
βέλτιστα, which is followed in 59 by λέγειν καὶ 
πράττειν τὰ ἄριστα. In Chersonesus 75 Demos- 
thenes may well have departed from his usual 
custom, both for the sake of variety, and, more 
especially, because he is here maintaining that 
the orator’s words are a necessary part of the 
citizens’ act (οὐκοῦν εἶπε μὲν ταῦθ᾽ ὁ Τιμόθεος, 
ἐποιήσατε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς" ἐκ δὲ τούτων ἀμφοτέρων τὸ 
πρᾶγμ᾽ ἐπράχθη). When words are regarded as 
deeds, the speaker may fitly adopt for the one 
the construction that he usually reserves for the 
other. 


he could read such names without 
shivering. Jowett and Campbell (vol. 
ili, pp. III-2) consider ws οἷόν τε 
probably genuine, and its meaning to 
be the same as ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα found 
elsewhere in Plato (cp. Prot. 349 E). 
Liddell and Scott apparently take this 
view (s.v. οἷος iii. 3), and Davies and 
Vaughan’s translation is based upon 
it: ‘the mention of which makes men 
shudder to the Jast degree of fear.’ But 
why should μάλιστα be omitted? The 
phrase will stand without it, and bear 
its usual and well-defined meaning. 
Plato is not likely to have said un- 
reservedly that the names of certain 
mythical terrors and monsters make all 
men shudder. He qualifies his state- 
ment. That is their aim and tendency. 
They do their best to terrify the hearers. 
In the case of children, whose educa- 
tion is now under consideration, they 
would certainly terrify, 2nd cause the 
children to grow up timid. Of course 
they would not frighten philosophers. 
The confusion between οἷόν te and 
οἴονται in MSS. is well known (see 
Adam on Plato, Rep. ii. 358 E, where 
he refers to Schneider on Rep. i. 329 E. 
See also. Isaeus xi. 20, p. 157 Wyse). 
οἴονται would readily change to οἴεται, 
where the sense seemed to demand it. 
It would be easy to conjecture οἴονται 
for οἷόν τε in Clement, Protr. p. 21, 
ll. 17-8 (Stah.), the instance from which 
we started; but it is more likely that 
where ὡς οἷόν τε, a comparatively rare 
phrase, has remained, it represents the 
original text, than that the plain and 
simple ὡς οἴονται should have been 
changed to it. The examples of as 
οἷόν te which I have adduced above 
from classical Greek are few, but it 
seems probable that they are far from 
exhaustive, for others may be found 
lurking under ὡς οἴονται in MSS. They 
are enough, however, to show that the 
phrase, though not common, is well 


‘authenticated, and that it bears a 


meaning of its own, quite distinct from 
that which it has when joined to a 
superlative. 

G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 
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A SUPPOSED FRAGMENT OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


MODERN editors of the Nicomachean 
Ethics give a quotation from the Ethics 
of Theophrastus, which ‘is distinctly 
an amplification of a sentence in one of 
the disputed books,’ viz. VII. 14, 6 
(1154b, 13- 14): ἐξελαύνει δὲ ἡδονὴ 
λύπην Pad ἐναντία καὶ ἡ τυχοῦσα ἐὰν 
ἦ ἰσχυρά (see Burnet, pp. xv and 342; 
also Stewart, II p. 258). 

But examination of the source of 
this quotation, viz. Aspasius on E.N. 
VII. 14, 5-6, suggests a doubt. Aspasius 
is discussing ἀεὶ πονεῖ τὸ ζῷον (54b, 7). 
He attributes this view to Anaxagoras, 
and after declaring that it is mentioned 
here, not as true, but for our informa- 
tion, continues, as the text stands in 
Heylbut, p. 156, 

ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἐδόκει γε αὐτοῖς ἀεὶ ἐν πόνῳ 
εἶναι τὸ ζῷον. καὶ τὸν ᾿Αναξαγόραν 
αἰτιᾶται Θεόφραστος ἐν ᾿Ηθικοῖς λέγων 
ὅτι ἐξελαύνει ἡδονὴ λύπην and so On, as 
in Burnet and Stewart. 

The passage from Theophrastus 
should, therefore, refute the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras. But it has, in fact, no 
bearing on that doctrine at all; while 
it is just what we might get from 
Aspasius himself as comment on the 
text ἐξελαύνει ἡδονὴ λύπην K.T.rA. I 
would suggest, then, that the quotation 
from Theophrastus has been lost (its 
purport may be gathered from his de 
Sensibus, δὲ 31-33, in Stratton, Greek 
Physiological Psychology, pp. 92-5); and 
that the passage in Aspasius should be 
printed with the mark of a lacuna 
before what is now supposed to be 
the quotation from Theophrastus : Εν 
ἀεὶ γὰρ πονεῖ τὸ ἕῷον, ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ 
φυσιολόγοι λέγουσιν. ὁ γὰρ ᾿Αναξαγόρας 
ἔλεγεν ἀεὶ πονεῖν τὸ ζῷον διὰ τῶν 
αἰσθήσεων. ταῦτα δὲ οὐχ ὡς συγκατα- 
τιθέμενος λέγει ἀλλ᾽ ἱστορῶν " ἐπεὶ οὐκ 
ἐδόκει γε αὐτοῖς ἀεὶ ἐν πόνῳ εἶναι τὸ 
ζῶον. καὶ τὸν ᾿Αναξαγόραν αἰτιᾶται 
Θεόφραστος ἐν ᾿Ηθικοῖς λέγων ὅτι «-. 
εὐ» > ἐξελαύνει ἡδονὴ λύπην ἥ γε 
ἐναντία, οἷον ἡ ἀπὸ τοῦ πίνειν τὴν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ διψῆν, καὶ ἡ τυχοῦσα, τούτεστιν 


= Μ > CA 
ἥτις οὖν ἂν εἴη ἰσχυρά, ὥστε ἐνίοτε 


“ἃ See Heylbut’s Asfasius, p. 156, ll. 13-22 
I underline the words that, in my opinion, repre- 
sent the text of 2.7. 


πεῖναν ἐξελαύνει καὶ axons ἡδονή, ὅταν 

dopacw ἢ ἄλλοις τισὶν ἀκούσμασι Sia- 
φερόντως χαίρωμεν. καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ἀκό- 


λαστοι γίνονται ἄνθρωποι" iv’ ὅλως γὰρ 


μὴ λυπῶνται μηδὲ ἀλγῶσι, “μεγάλας καὶ 
σφοδρὰς ἡδονὰς ἑαυτοῖς πορίξουσι. 

That the words ἐξελαύνει κ.τ.λ., which, 
as the text is printed, depend on λέγων 
ὅτι, must be comment of Aspasius, not 
quotation from Theophrastus, would 
seem to have been felt by Diels, who 
proposed (see Heylbut, ibtd.) to insert 


᾿ ὡς before Θεόφραστος. The meaning 


would then be (I presume), 

‘And Aristotle, like Theophrastus in 
his Ethics, censures Anaxagoras, saying 
that pleasure drives out pain,’ etc. 

But this reading is open to the same 
objection as Heylbut’s text—it uses the 
sentence of E.N. ἐξελαύνει... ἰσχυρά 
to refute ἀεὶ πονεῖ τὸ ζῷον, a use which 
is not warranted by logic nor in any 
way suggested by our text of E.N. 

No doubt, if ἐν ᾿Ηθικοῖς is correct, 
Theophrastus did deal with this view 
of Anaxagoras in his Ethics, as well as 
in the de Sensibus ; and so the passage 
in Aspasius, even as I propose to alter 
it, still testifies to correspondence be- 
tween the Ethics of Theophrastus and 
this tract (E.N. VII. cc. 11-14) on 
Pleasure. Yet, if there was close cor- 
respondence between the Ethics of 
Theophrastus and our E.N. and Aspa- 
sius had access to Theophrastus’s work, 
it seems strange that he made so little 
use of it: from Heylbut’s index (p. 243) 
he appears to mention Theophrastus 
only three times in the extant portion. 
of his commentary. It is true that 
this may be by no means the full measure 
of his debt to Theophrastus; and from 
the same index it appears that he makes 
less mention of Eudemus and the Eude- 
mian Ethics. Still ἐν ᾿Ηθικοῖς may be 
a blunder, either of the MSS. or of 
Aspasius, replacing a reference to the 
de Sensibus. The passage in Heylbut, 
P- 150, 3-30 (on 1153b, 1), 

πεύσιππον δέ φασιν οὕτω δεικνύειν 
ὅτι ἡδονὴ ἀγαθόν ἐστιν K.T.r., does not 
seem to show a great knowledge of the 
history of the subject. 

However this may be, we should, I 


Ι 
ε΄. 
h 
ἢ 
: 
Εν ; 


submit, suppose a lacuna after λέγων 
ὅτι (Heylbut, p. 156, 17), which has lost 
us the quotation from Theophrastus; 
and probably not only this but also the 
comment of Aspasius on the first part 
of c. 14, ὃ 6 (1154b, 9-13) ὁμοίως δ᾽ 
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ἐν... εἰσίν, a passage on which a 
commentator might reasonably have 
something to say. 

C. M. Mutvany. 


Queen’s College, 
Benares. 


PHAEDRUS AND SENECA. 


THOSE who whether from duty or 
inclination have to busy themselves 
with the ragged text of Phaedrus will 
not consider it superfluous to inquire 
whether any help may be won from 
consideration of the writings of one 
who in respect of age of metre and to a 
certain extent in subject-matter and 
tone stands nearest to their author. 
M. Havet has subjected the treatment 
of the iambic trimeter by the fabulist 
and the tragedian to a strict comparison. 


With this I do not deal. What he has 


noted outside this sphere will be in- 
cluded in my collections if relevant and 
distinctive enough for my purpose. I 
shall submit my material first and 
reserve comments and deductions for 
the sequel. Its illustrative value will 
thus be unimpaired, and its evidential 
force in no way prejudged. 

The agreements between Phaedrus 
and Seneca that I shall register are 
firstly those of substance, that is of 
thought or subject-matter; and secondly 
those of form, that is of expression and 
vocabulary. The few in which there is 
agreement of both will naturally come 
in between. On the agreements to 
which an asterisk is attached something 
more will be said below. 


Phaedrus I. xxiii. 3 sq. ‘nocturnus 


cum fur panem misisset cani | obiecto 


temptans an cibo posset capi.’ 
Seneca de Constantia Sapientis 14. 2 
‘illum, quisquis erit, tamquam canem 


-acrem obiecto cibo leniet.’ 


Phaedrus III. viii. 14.544. ‘ “‘ Cotidie”’ 
inquit “speculo uos uti uolo; | tu 
formam ne corrumpas nequitiae malis ; | 


tu faciem ut istam moribus uincas 


bonis,’ cf. ib. 1 ‘praecepto monitus 
saepe te considera.’ 

Seneca N.Q. I. 16. 4 ‘inuenta sunt 
specula ut homo ipse se nosset, multa 


ex hoc consecuturus, primum sui noti- 
tiam, deinde ad quaedam consilium; 
formosus ut uitaret infamiam, deformis 
ut sciret redimendum esse uirtutibus 
quicquid corpori deesset’ e.q.s. (Imita- 
~ fortasse Phacdrum Seneca, Havet ad 
0c.). 

Phaedrus III.xv. The subject of this 
fable, the Lamb in quest of its foster- 
mother the Goat, is ‘facit parentes 
bonitas, non necessitas’ (v. 18). 

Seneca de Benefictis III. 29. 3-31 
examines in the same spirit and with 
the same results the view that the mere 
gift of life is no claim upon the gratitude 
of a child. 

Phaedrus III. xviii. and Appendix ii. 
5 544. enumerate the characteristic 
excellences of various animals. The 
moral is that we should be content with 
what is assigned to us by Providence. . 

Seneca de Beneficits II. 29. 1 sq. (cf. 
Epist. Moral. 124. 22) has a similar 
enumeration; and his moral is the 
same. 

Phaedrus III. epil. 10 ‘nam uita 
morti propior est cotidie.’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 120. 17 ‘nihil 
satis est morituris, immo morientibus. 
cotidie enim propius ab ultimo stamus.° 

*Phaedrus IV. vii. g ‘ fabricasset 
Argus opere Palladio ratem.’ 

Seneca Med. 365 sqq. ‘ non Palladia | 
compacta manu regum referens | in- 
clita remos quaeritur Argo.’ 

Phaedrus IV. το. 1-3 ‘ Peras impo- 
suit Iuppiter nobis duas: | propriis re- 
pletam uitiis post tergum dedit, | alienis 
ante pectus suspendit grauem.’ 

Seneca de Ira II. 28.8 ‘aliena uitia 
in oculis habemus, a tergo nostra sunt.’ 

Phaedrus IV. vii. 25 sq. ‘hoc illis 
dictum est qui stultitia nausiant | et, 
ut putentur sapere, caelum uituperant.” 

Seneca £pist. Moral. 107 fin. ‘at 
contra ille (animus) pusillus et degener 
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qui obluctatur et de ordine mundi male 
existimat et emendare mauult deos quam 
se.’ For the ‘querellae nausiantis ani- 
mi’ see de Constantia το. 2. 

Phaedrus IV. xvii. fin. ‘ Parce gau- 
dere oportet et sensim queri, | totam 
quis uitam miscet dolor et gaudium.’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 110. 4 ‘si sapis, 
omnia humana condicione metire : 
simul et quod gaudes et quod times 
contrahe.’ : 

*Phaedrus IV. xxii. (xxiii.) 14 ‘ ‘‘ me- 
cum” inquit “‘mea sunt cuncta”’ 
25 sq.), the words of Simonides. 

Seneca de Constantia Sapientis 5. 6 
‘Megara Demetrius ceperat cui cogno- 
men Poliorcetes fuit. ab hoc Stilbon’ 
(should be Stilpon) ‘et philosophus 
interrogatus num aliquid perdidisset ; 
“‘Nihil;” inquit “omnia mea mecum 
sunt,” and so again in Epist. Moral. 9. 18 
sq. at somewhat greater length (com- 
pare Diogenes Laertius 2. 11. 4). 

Phaedrus ibidem 14 sq. ‘tunc pauci 
enatant | quia plures onere degrauati 
perierunt.’ 

Seneca Epfist. Moral. 22. 12 ‘nemo 
cum sarcinis enatat.’ 

Phaedrus IV. epil. 3 sq. i‘ Sed tem- 
peratae suaues sunt argutiae, | immo- 
dicae offendunt.’ 

Seneca de Constantia Sapientis 16 fin. 
‘iocis temperatis delectamur, immo- 
dicis irascimur.’ 

Phaedrus V. vi. 1 544. ‘ Inuenit 
caluus forte in triuio pectinem. | acces- 
sit alter, aeque defectus pilis. | “‘ Heia!” 
inquit ‘‘in commune quodcumque est 
lucri.”’’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 119 init. ‘ Quo- 
tiens aliquid inueni, non expecto donec 
dicas “in commune :” ipse mihi dico.’ 

Phaedrus Appendix Perottena ii. 1 sq. 
‘ Arbitrio si Natura finxisset meo | genus 
mortale, longe foret instructius.’ 

Seneca Oedipus 882 (903) sq. ‘ Fata 
si liceat mihi | fingere arbitrio meo.’ 


‘*alte cinctus’ Phaedrus II. v. 11. 
So Seneca Epist. Moral. 33. 2, 92. 35. 

‘auocare’ ‘distract’ Phaedrus Afp. 
P. xiv. 26. So Seneca ad Polybium 
17. 6 and elsewhere. 

‘delicium’ Phaedrus IV. 1.8. ‘de- 
licium’ and ‘deliciolum’ Seneca Epist. 
Moral. 12. 3. 

‘fatigare caelum’ Phaedrus IV. xx. 
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(xxi.) 24. Seneca ‘ fatigare deos’ Efist. 
Moral. 31. 5. 

‘immolare=occidere’ Phaedrus IV. 
vi. 9. Seneca N.Q. Lc. ὃ 9. 

‘*inuoluere ingenium ’ Phaedrus IV. 
vii. 14. Seneca ‘cor inuolutum’ N.Q. I. 
Praef. 6. 

‘*meliusculus’ of good looks Phae- 
drus App. xv. 7. Seneca de Benefictis 

‘nasuté’ or ‘nasuté’ Phaedrus IV. 
7. I. ‘nasuté’ Seneca de Beneficits 
V. 6. 6. 

‘persto’ of slaves kept standing at 
their posts Phaedrus Afp. P. xviii. 8. 
So Seneca Epist. Moral. 47. 8. 

‘petra’ Phaedrus Ap. xx. 2. 
Agam. 468. 

‘*prospicere’ ‘catch sight of’ ‘get 
a glimpse of’ Phaedrus Afp. xiii. 16. 
Seneca Epist. Moral. 79. 12, 83. I. 

‘retorridus’ Phaedrus IV. ii. 16 
(Met.). Seneca Epist. Moral. 12. 2 and 
other places (Summers ad loc.). 

‘*strigare” Phaedrus III. vi. 9. 
Seneca Efist. Moral. 31. 4. 

‘stropha’ Phaedrus I. xiv. 4. Seneca 
Epist. Moral. 26. 5. 


Seneca 


The tragedies of Seneca present in 
two or three instances iambic lines 
which in expression and structure recall 
senarii of Phaedrus. M. Havet cites 
‘irato impetu’ ending a verse in 
Phaedrus III. 11. 14 (‘horrendo im- 
petu’ in I. xi. 10) and Seneca Tvoad. 
1159. Similarly ‘scelere funesto domum’” 
111. 10. 50 and ‘ caede funesta domum’ 
Seneca Phaedra 1275. Also III. prol. 
58 ‘qui saxa cantu mouit et domuit 
feras’ and seneca Medea 229 ‘qui saxa 
cantu mulcet et siluas trahit.’ Another 
correspondence is noticed below. 

The following observations arise out 
of the material. In IV. vii. 9 ‘opere 
Palladio’ has been changed by L. 
Mueller and others to ‘opera Palladia’ 
on the ground that Pallas is not 
generally represented as working at the 
Argo. M. Havet has defended the text 
by Claudian Bell. Pollent, 18. The 
parallel from Seneca is nearer. 

Consideration of IV. xxii. (xxiii.) 
raises an interesting question. The 


dictum ‘omnia mea mecum sunt’ is 
given by the fabulist to Simonides and 
by the philosopher to Stilpon. 


Is this. 
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due to independent use of different 
sources or is the philosopher consciously 
correcting a predecessor? This would 
certainly be in the Annaean manner ; 
compare what is said about Lucan 
in my Introduction to Book VIII. 
p- Xxxvi, ἢ. 4. The true authorship of 
the mot it is not very easy nor vastly 
important to determine. The poet may 
be right in ascribing it to a poet, and 
the philosopher to whom the philoso- 
pher assigns it may have borrowed or 
repeated it. It is not altogether irrele- 
vant to add that Seneca shows himself 
aware of the difference between two 
notabilities, Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Demetrius Phalereus, whom our author 
has confused in a passage corruptly 
given in our texts. V.I.1 sq.: 


Demetrius qui dictus est Phalereus 
Athenas occupauit imperio improbo. 


Even with the present reading of ver. I 
the blunder (the converse form of which 
appears in Aelian Var. Hist. 9. 9, so 
that it may have been taken over by 
Phaedrus from some Greek) is un- 
deniable ; compare in addition to ver. 2 
the ‘tyrannus’ of ver. 14 and the ‘qua 
sunt oppressi manum’ of ver. 5. But 
it comes into clearer light when that 
verse is corrected. The vulgate reading 
is faulty on two accounts. In the first 
place, it neglects an important part of 
the MS. evidence. ‘ Demetrius qui’ is 
the reading of the Pithoeanus and the 
Perottine MSS., but in the lost Remen- 
sis vex was added after ‘ Demetrius,’ and 
that this is no corruption is ‘shown by 
its appearance in the heading of the 
poem in the Pithocanus ‘ Demetrius Rex 
et Menander Poeta.’ In the second 
place the scansion Phaleréitis (from 
Greek Φαληρέυς) is unexampled in 
Latin verse. 

Professor Housman on Manilius I. 
350 has already disposed of all the 
examples by which M. Havet (ad /oc.) 
has sought to defend it; and it only 
remains here to write in conformity 
with the indications of the MSS.: 


Demetrius rex qui Phalereus dictus est. 


Changes of the order of words to one 
more easy or more familiar are common 
enough in the tradition of Phaedrus. 

‘ Alticinctis’ is the received reading at 


II. v. 11 ‘ ex alticinctis unus atriensibus.’ 
It is however weakly supported by the 
MSS.; for both P and R divide it “ alti 
cinctis’ and the MSS. of Phaedrus 
confuse 6 and ὦ perpetually. Apart 
from this the word has nothing to rest 
on except a gloss of uncertain origin 
and value “ ἀνεσταλμένος, alticinctus’ 
Corp. Gl. 11. 226, which can hardly be 
set against the consistent usage of 
Horace, Seneca, whom I cite because 
M. Havet says ‘ sic metro coactus Hor. 
S. II. 8. 10,’ and Petronius. Phaedrus 
shows no liking for such compounds as 
alticinctus as we may infer from his 
‘sus nemorts cultrix’ II. iv. 3 by the 
side of Catullus’s ‘cerua siluicultrix 
. aper nemoriuagus.’ 

IV. vii. 14 ‘saeuum ingenium uarlis 
inuoluens modis’ has been altered in 
various ways, Guyet and Heinsius con- 
jecturing ewolwens and M. Havet con- 
woluens. But Seneca’s phrase seems to 
show that it may stand, though dolis 
(Heinsius) would be an improvement 
on modis. 

App. xv. 7 ‘adeone per me uideor 
tibi meliuscula?’ M. Havet’s uenustula 
is elegant and has proved attractive. 
But that it is not necessary on the 
ground of metre he admits himself, and 
meliusculus, like bonus (Catullus 37. 19; 
cf. Propertius II. 28. 12 and elsewhere) 
was colloquially used of ‘ good’ looks. 

In App. ΧΙ. 16 ‘paulum reclusis 
foribus miles prospicit’ the usage of 
Seneca, and especially that in Ep. 83. 1 
‘tamquam aliquis in pectus intimum 
prospicere possit,’ leads me now to 
doubt my ‘ perspicit,’ although accepted 
by Dr. Gow and commended by Pro- 
fessor Housman (C.R. XIV. p. 467). 

In II. v. 23 ‘tum sic iocata est tanta 
maiestas ducis’ Pithou’s ¢anti has been 
widely accepted without sufficient 
reason, aS we may see from Seneca 
Herc. F.721 sq. ‘in quo superbo digerit 
uultu sedens | animas recentes 
maiestas dei’ (with Leo’s repunctuation) ; 
cf. for the metrical turn Phaedra 915, 
‘ubi uultus ille et ficta matestas uirt.’ 
M. Havet’s citation of ‘tanto duce’ 
from Martial XI. 8. 6 by no means 
shows that in a writer with Phaedrus’s 
weakness for abstract nouns tantacannot 
agree with matestas. 

_ ΠῚ. vi. 9 tricandum is the reading- 
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generally adopted from PR, but the 
meaning of ‘shirking’ is neither pro- 
perly attested nor sufficiently appro- 
priate to the passage, nor again does it 
explain the tardandum of N (an explana- 
tion of strigandum) nor the saltandum 
of V. It appears to be simply a cor- 
ruption easy enough of strigandum (the 
conjecture of Gruter and Salmasius) 
for which compare 42. Vergiliana 
Catal. 10 (8) 19. 

On sine mercede in IV. 11. 8 ‘hoc ne 
locutus sine mercede existimer, | fabel- 
lam adiciam de mustela et muribus’ 
which has driven the commentators to 
most contorted interpretations. I briefly 
wrote in the Classical Quarterly of April, 
1918, p. at: ‘Sometimes the gloss may 
be detected by its senselessness. So 
“sine mercede ” IV. 2.8 which should 
be gratuito.’ My view was that Phaedrus 
here meant to say he would show in 
his accustomed manner by means of a 
fable that the dictum ‘appearances 
deceive’ was no uncalled-for and idle 
utterance, and that the gratuito which 
he used in the sense of ‘ causelessly’ 
‘without motive’ ‘unwarrantably’ (¢/. 
Sallust Cat. 16. 3 ‘gratuito potius malus 
atque crudelis erat,’ ‘ gratuitum odium’ 
Seneca Epist. Moral. 105. 3 and ‘ gratis 
anhelans’* of the officious and uncalled- 
for attentions of the atriensis in II. v. 3) 
was misinterpreted by some scribe; 
whose infelicitous comment ‘ without 
fee’ or ‘remuneration’ had crept into 
the text. This inight well have hap- 
pened. But that Phaedrus τὸν here 
have deviated from his practice and 
have represented the following fable as 
a ‘fee’ or payment for attention to his 
moralising seems also possible when 
we compare a curious procedure of 
Seneca in the first three books of his 
Moral Epistles. At the end of ail but 
every letter he addsan ‘aureum dictum’ 
as we might call it, some pithy or 
weighty saying which he frequently 
calls its ‘mercedula,’ ‘ peculium,’ ‘ mu- 
nus’ or ‘munusculum.’ It is enough 
to quote 8. 7 ‘sed iam finis faciendus 
est et aliquid, ut institui, pro hac epistula 
dependendum,’ 10. 5 ‘ut more meo cum 
aliqguo munusculo epistulam mittam,’ 
12. 10 ‘sed iam debeo epistulam in- 
cludere. sic’ inquis ‘sine ullo ad me 
peculio ueniet,’ 15.9 ‘una mercedula et 
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unum graecum ad haec beneficia ac- 
cedet, ecce insigne praeceptum’ e.q.s. 

Having thus set out not indeed the 
whole but probably the greater and 
most noteworthy part of the correspon- 
dences between Seneca and Phaedrus, 
and having considered their value to 
an editor of the fabulist, we may turn 
to the question of their inner sig- 
nificance. We may note two facts to 
begin with. They are almost all to be 
found in the books that follow the first. 
We cannot indeed assign to their 
proper places the fables contained in 
the Perottine Appendix ; but thus much 
we know, that the imperfect manuscript 
from which they were drawn contained 
no fable earlier than II. vi. Next the 
similarities in diction seem to be largely 
colloquialisms, and as such might be 
due to Seneca and Phaedrus using a 
common style. Are we to stop here 
and neither assert nor deny that they 
indicate that the Fables were known to 
the philosopher ? » Before we can decide 
we must consider the other factors in 
the question. 

Martial was aware of Phaedrus 111. 
20. 5 ‘an aemulatur improbi iocos 
Phaedri?’ Our conviction that this 
verse refers to our Phaedrus is not 
shaken by the astounding declaration 
of Friedlaender, ad loc. that the Fables. 
are neither ‘ioci’ nor in any sense 
‘improbi.’ That the Fables were not 
‘ioci’ to Friedlaender is a matter of no 
importance; we know that Phaedrus 
thought them such; Prologue to Book I. 
‘duplex libelli dos est quod risum 
monet | et quod prudenti uitam consilio 
mouet ...| fictis nos memi- 
nerit fabulis.’ And if some of his pieces. 
are not ‘improbi’ Ag. I. xviii., xxix. ; 
III. iii. xi.; IV. xv. xviii. with others, 
it is hard to see what sense attaches to. - 
the word. But indeed there is no neces- 
sity to argue the question; for Martial 
according to a custom by no means rare 
in the literary references of Roman 
poetry has pointed his allusions to the 
works of Phaedrus by using words zocuis. 
and improbus, that his readers would 
recognise as special favourites of that 
writer. Of this ‘ semi-quotation,’ as 

1 zocus with its congeners occurs some eleven 
times, z#probus (with zmprobitas) some seven- 
teen times in the extant Fables. 
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we may call it, Statius has more than 
one example; Siluae I. 2. 252-255 (of 
Propertius and Tibullus) and several 
passages in II. 7 (the birthday ode to 
Lucan). 

Quintilian will be our second witness. 
For we can hardly doubt that the poeta 
of Inst. Or. I. 9. 2 who composed 
‘Aesopi fabellas . . . sermone puro et 
nihil se supra modum extollente’ and 
whose ‘ gracilitas’ is to be reproduced 
in the school exercises was Phaedrus.} 
The Fables then, or rather a selection 
from them, were a schoolbook at Rome 
towards the end of the first century A.D. 
When they attained to this deadly dis- 
tinction we cannot say. For some 
forty years previously there is no men- 
tion of them or sign of their existence. 
In this dearth of data the hungry critic 
has turned to a well-known passage in 
one of the Dialogi of Seneca addressed 
to Polybius, the powerful freedman of 
Claudius, in the hope that he would 
use his influence to get the philosopher 
permission to return to Rome. The 
words are ‘non audeo te eo usque pro- 
ducere ut fabellas quoque et Aesopeos 
logos, intemptatum Romantis ingenits opus, 
solita tibi uenustate conectas’ 8. 3. 
This has been rightly held to show that 
Seneca, writing from Corsica circa 43, 
the probable date of this ‘ dialogue,’ 
either did not know the Fables or 
chose deliberately to ignore them. 
What we know from the Fables them- 
selves about the times of their com- 
position may be summed up in a 
sentence: Phaedrus had written fables 
which, if not published, had obtained 
such currency as to bring him under 
the notice of Seianus some time before 
the fall of the Prefect in 31; and he 
continued to do so till after 37, the 
year of Tiberius’s death. It is possible 
that he was writing under Claudius, as 
IV. xiv. (a fragment in our MSS. of 
which the Paraphrasts have preserved 
the continuation) is naturally taken to 


1 No argument can be based on the use of 
the common instead of the proper name. The 
use is both natural (¢f 6 ποιητής in Greek) and 
appropriate. Phaedrus himself called his fables 
Aesopiac, and as only a selection from them 
would be included*in the school anthology, 
there was no special call to give his name. 


refer to Caligula. But we cannot point 
to anything that proves he was writing 
later than 41, the year of Seneca’s 
banishment. The theory then that to 
this exile should be ascribed Seneca’s 
seeming ignorance of his work lacks all 
solid foundation. An earlier absence 
in Egypt, the date of which cannot be 
determined, might be used to explain 
the paucity of coincidences with the 
first book of Phaedrus; but that in 
43 the philosopher should have been 
wholiy ignorant of the existence of the 
Fables is undeniably strange. If he 
were not, the statement that Aesopean 
Fable was a form of literature ‘ un- 
essayed by Roman talents’ is hardly 
less astonishing. Does it mean that to 
Seneca Phaedrus, in spite of his pre- 
tensions (II. epil. g), did not count 
because he was not a native Roman ὃ ἢ 
An odd argument for an immigrant 
from Spain to address to a Greek or 
Asiatic freedman! Or is it a conscious 
perversion of fact to open the way for 
a compliment to the powerful favourite ? 
It would not then be out of keeping 
with the adulations of the Empress 
Messalina and the freedmen of Claudius, 
which we are told by Dio Cassius 
(51. 10. 2) Seneca afterwards out of 
mere shame did his best to suppress 
(ἀπήλειψεν)." 

To sum up, it seems antecedently 
very improbable that Seneca should 
have remained without knowledge of 
all the five books of the Fables from 
the time of their publication to the end 
of his life, and the resemblances between 
the fabulist and the philosopher are, so 


2 There is little in the idioms or diction of 
Phaedrus to suggest the foreigner. His use of 
abstract nouns is certainly pushed beyond the 
Latin norm. Of mehercules in the mouth of 
Minerva, III. xvii. 8, M. Havet writes with 
reason satis mira uox in ore et femineo et 
diuino, Gell. X1. 8. 3 (Gellius says it is not so 
used ‘ apud idoneos quidem scriptores,’ but he 
might perhaps have excused it from an un- 
doubted virago). Gruzs tor grus 1. i. 7 offends 
us more. It would certainly have made Pris- 
cian ‘gasp’; cf Neue-Wagener Formen/ehre 1. 
p- 278. One is sorely tempted to suggest 
‘tandem persuaswsst iure iurando grud.’ 

3 The questions arising out of the passage of 
Seneca have been carefully and soberly dis- 
cussed in W. Isleib’s de Senecae Dialogo Vn- 
decimo, a Marburg degree dissertation of 1906. 
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far as they go, not inconsistent with this 
conclusion. On the other hand our 
data are so meagre and elusive that we 
are not warranted in assuming that 


when he wrote to Polybius in 43 he 
was already aware of their existence. 
J. P. PosTGATE. 
Liverpool. 


NOTES 


IMANTEAITMOS. 


» AT our fairs and racecourses we may 
make acquaintance with certain arts 
and mysteries of great subtlety and 
immense antiquity, though of this 
antiquity we have all too little actual 
proof. A learned mathematician showed 
us very lately that the gipsy trick of 
fitting five round discs on to a little 
round table (I saw it only the other day 
at our ancient fair of St. Andrews) is a 
matter involving very complicated 
geometry, and this geometry (I believe) 
is closely akin to that of problems which 
perplexed Pythagoras. I  shouldn’t 
wonder at all if the professors of 
thimble-rigging and the three-card trick 
had their little side-shows at the Olym- 
pic Games, just as at Epsom; and there 
is at least one of their mysteries of 
which we know what the Greeks called 
it. Its name is ἱμαντελιγμός, and we 
find it in the Onomasticon of Julius 
Pollux. Many of us are quite familiar 
with the pastime uf I may so call it), 
and yet the word would seem to be 
little known and less understood by 
classical scholars. The expert lays 
upon a table a loop or doublet of thin 
strap-leather, and then, folding and 
winding it into flat labyrinthine coils, 
he invites the curious to ‘prick the 
tape’; that is to say, to insert a pin or 
little pointed stich ὑπαττάλιον) amid 
the coils in such a manner that it shall 
be found entangled in the loop when 
the coils are resolved. It would seem 
that little skill were necessary for so 
doing, and that the chances of success 
were at least even; nevertheless, it is 
found on trial that, when experience 
twists the tape and innocence directs 
the pin, the tape invariably comes 
away loose without implicating the pin. 
Pollux’s description is lucidity itself: 


ὁ δὲ ἱμαντελιγμὸς, διπλοῦ ἱμάντος λα-͵ 


βυρινθώδης τίς ἐστι περιστροφή καθ᾽ 


ἧς ἔδει καθέντα παττάλιον τῆς διπλόης 
τυχεῖν. εἰ γὰρ μὴ λυθέντος [? λυθέντι 
ἐμπεριείληπτο τῷ ἱμάντι τὸ παττάλιον, 
ἥττητο ὁ καθείς. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the lexicographer throws no 
light upon the secret of successful 
operation. 

The subject is alluded to by Eusta- 
thius as διπλοῦ ἱμάντος σκολία τις 
eiAnots and is briefly discussed by 
Meursius and by Bulangerus in their 
well-known treatises De Ludis Grecorunt 
Veterum; but neither the Leyden Pro- 
fessor nor the Jesuit Father show any 
personal acquaintance with the subject, 
and Bulengerus goes obviously astray 
when he interprets παττάλιον as ‘clavum 
vel pessulum ligneum, qui indebatur wt 
solveret complicationem.’ Nor does Hem- 
sterhusius come nearer to the point: 
‘hic mihi venit in mentem nodi Gordii, 
qui simili modo forsitan fuit involutus, 
similique solvendus ?’ Liddell and Scott 
give the brief and unsatisfactory defini- 
tion ‘vope-twisting, a game’; from which 
we may surmise that these authors also 
had never been invited to ‘prick the 
tape. They consequently fail equally, 
I think, to appreciate the meaning of 
the derivative ἱμαντελικτής, in Plutarch, 
which word they define as a ‘ twister of 
ropes, or, metaphorically, a knotty sophist.’ 
That is all very well; but I imagine 
that the epithet, as one sophist used it 
of another, was more caustic and less 
polite. It is indeed possible that the 
one philosopher only meant to tell the 
other that he was a maker of paradoxes; 
but I very much fear that he had it in 
mind to call him a low gipsy vaga- 
bond, a card-sharper, and a thimble- 
rigger. Regarding which latter mys- 
tery, by the way, I take it that scholars 
are sufficiently informed. 


D’ArRcY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


St. Andrews. 
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ANTH. PAL., BOOK V., No. 6. 


Αὐχνε, σὲ yap παρεοῦσα τρὶς ὥμοσεν Ἡράκλεια 

ἥξειν, κοὐχ ἥκει" λύχνε, σὺ δ᾽ εἰ Θεὸς ef, 

τὴν δολίην ἀπάμυνον " ὅταν φίλον ἔνδον ἔχουσα 

παίζῃ, ἀποσβεσθεὶς μηκέτι φῶς πάρεχε. 

THE σέ of line 1 is clearly the accu- 
sative of the thing sworn by. The 
δολίη swore by the lamp, and Ascle- 
piades, stung by the ἐπιορκία, calls 
upon this same lamp, if it really is a 
god and can be sworn by, to take 
vengeance upon her. 

This is satisfactory enough, but what 
does παρεοῦσα mean? Mr. Paton in 
the Loeb edition translates ‘in thy 
presence,’ as though the participle 
governed, or half governed, σέ. This, 
of course, it cannot do, and παρεοῦσα 
taken alone (the only way it can gram- 
matically be taken) can only mean that 
the lady was present when she swore— 
a fact which no one would be likely to 
dispute. 

The only object of whose presence 
there is any question is the lamp. ‘ She 
swore in thy presence’ is exactly the 
meaning we should like to extract from 
the line, and if for wapeodoa we read 
παρεόντα, this is exactly the meaning 
we get. 

The frequent confusion between vo 
and vt scarcely needs a mention. 


M. PLATNAUER, 
B.E.F. 


[Stadtmiiller reads πτάραντα from 
VI. 333. 1.—Eb. C.R.] 


ANTH. PAL. XII. 3. 


Τῶν παίδων, Διόδωρε, τὰ προσθέματ᾽ εἰς τρία πίπτει 
σχήματα, καὶ τούτων μάνθαν᾽ ἐπωνυμίας. 

τὴν ἔτι μὲν γὰρ ἄθικτον ἀκμὴν ἔλαλου ὀνόμαζε: 

Ἐκωκωτὴν φυσᾶν ἄρτι καταρχομένην " 

τὴν δ᾽ ἤδη πρὸς χεῖρα σαλευομένην [λέγε] σαύραν " 

τὴν δὲ τελειοτέρην, oldas ἃ χρή σε καλεῖν. 

In line 4 the right reading would 
seem to be κώπην τὴν φυσᾶν. κώπην 
tiv became κωτήν by haplography, and 
then κω was doubled to fill up the line. 

There is a similar use of κώπη by 
Automedon in Anth. Pal. ΧΙ. 29 τὴν 
κώπην μηκέτ᾽ ἔχων ἐρέτης. Cf. the use 
of δικωπεῖν in Aristophanes, Eccl. 1091, 
and the double entendre in Ran. 197, 
κάθιζ᾽ ἐπὶ κώπην. 

‘“[Mentulam] clauum nauis uocant 


Itali paedicones, il temone’ (Menag. 
Addit Chardo); ‘‘ Hodie quidem reggere 
il timone, guider le gouvernail ”’ (Diib- 
ner, Auth. Pal. Vol. 11. p. 431). 

There is little doubt that XaXov con- 
ceals the first name of the προσθέματα, 
but no satisfactory emendation has been 
made. Faute de mieux I would propose 
σωλῆν᾽ ovopate, which has little to 
recommend it palaeographically, but 
gives good sense. The ov of λαλου may 
be merely a duplication of the ov of 
ὀνόμαξε, and with Aad we have little to 
build upon. 


“σωλῆνες... τάσσεται δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν poplwy.” 


(Hesych.) 
F. A. PRocTor. 


Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


SOPH. ANTIGONE, 471-2. 


[ Chorus, interposing in Creon-Antigone 
Dialogue. ] 


471 δηλοῖ τὸ γέννημ᾽ ὠμὸν ἐξ ὠμοῦ πατρὸς 

472 τῆς παιδός" εἴκειν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίσταται κακοῖς. 

THE insertion of a period (.) at the 
end of the first line without any other 
change in the text would remove (1) the 
intolerable difficulty and harshness of 
the first sentence, with which all the 
commentators have wrestled. (2) The 
strained use of δέ, where, with the 
traditional punctuation, the reader 
expects yap or καί. 

τῆς παιδός * becomes an exclamatory 

enitive, ‘Poor child!’ to which ris 

οσσεβείας (!) in Euripides’ Bacchae 263, 
affords a sufficiently close parallel. We 
may point the two lines as follows: 

471 δηλοῖ τὸ γέννημ᾽ ὠμὸν ἐξ ὠμοῦ πατρός. 

472 τῆς παιδός! εἴκειν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίσταται κακοῖς. 
yielding the very satisfactory meaning, 
suitable to the attitude of the Antigone 
Chorus, and avoiding the scarcely 
Sophoclean anacoluthon of the com- 
monly accepted renderings : 


The uncouth offspring shows its uncouth 
parentage. 
Poor child! but she is all unskilled to bow 
before calamity. 
(Cf. νεάτον γέννημα, |. 628.) 
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AESCHYLUS, EUMENIDES 864-5. 


θυραῖος ἔστω πόλεμος, ob μόλις παρών, 
ἐν ᾧ τις ἔσται δεινὸς εὐκλείας ἔρως. 

THESE lines are generally taken as 
an encouragement of foreign (as distinct 
from civil) war, to provide an outlet for 
the martial spirit of the citizens: 1.6. 
‘Let there be foreign war, and let it 
come without stint, for those who feel 
the grim desire of glory,’ ἐν ¢ being 
equivalent to ἐν ἐκείνῳ ᾧ and that phrase 
a poetical singular for plural, and the 
epithet δεινός a mere literary or con- 
ventional one. I should like to delete 
the comma of the Oxford text at παρών, 
to take ἐν @ as while, and translate ‘ Let 
there be foreign war, which comes 
readily enough so long as men feel the 
grim desire of glory.’ 

R. B. APPLETON. 


RECULA. 


Cuarisius (Gram. Lat. 1,6,7,11) men- 
tions the diminutives nubecula (nubes), 
specula (spes), veculz (res). The last 
may occur in the Moretum (65), where 
Simylus’ small garden-plot is described : 


nec sumptus erat ullius [opus] sed recula curae, 


1.6. ‘it was a little holding that involved 
no expenditure of money but only of 
diligence.’ The MSS. have regula. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


MARTIAL XIV. xxix. 2. 


THE maxim of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century scholars in tran- 
scribing or collating a MS. was ‘ divi- 
nare oportet, non legere, ἴ.6. ‘re-cast as 
you write.’ We rightly prefer the apo- 
graph for such purposes. And even in 
editing a text our maxim is ‘Stick to 
the MSS.’ All maxims are bad if they 
turn the human mind into a roasting- 
jack that does not know when to stop. 
But, to vary the metaphor, the limpet- 
tactics have approved themselves in the 
case of the Martial text—a text for 
which we have the evidence always of 
two, and often of three, ancient editions. 
Professor Housman has vindicated the 
traditional reading of III. xciii. 20, 
‘prurire quid si Sattiae velit saxum ? 
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(C.R. 22, 46); Professor Heraeus that 
of XII. Ixxxii. 11, ‘fumosae feret ipse 
προπεῖν de faece lagonae’ (Rhein. 
Mus. 70, 1). What of XIV. xxix. 2 (ac- 
companying the present of a sunshade 
hat or bonnet), for which we have the 
evidence of three ancient texts (a, 8, y) ? * 
The couplet runs: 
in Pompeiano tecum (tectus γ) spectabo theatro.. 
mandatus (nam ventus 7) populo vela negare 
solet. 

Mandatus may be right. ‘ The magis- 
terial order (mandatum ?) has an irri- 
tating habit of forbidding the use of the 
huge roof-awnings on windy days 
when they are likely to be damaged.’ 
‘When planning a visit to the theatre 
one is usually annoyed to find a notice 
(in a newspaper or on a bill)  Noawn- 
ings to-day. By order.”’ But—to defy 
another maxim and explain ‘ obscurum 
per obscurius’—-I would at least call 
attention to a gloss in the Cyrillus 
Glossary (C.G.L. II. 346, 38) “᾿Κάτοχος : 
mandalus.” The word (of unknown 
scansion) was used of the fastening of a 
door (C.G.L. III. 190, 61). May it not 
also have been used of the catch which. 
when released, allowed the awnings to 
be spread? The populace would owe 
it a grudge. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


PLAUTUS CAS. 416, 814. 


THAT mala crux was practically (like 
male factum) a single word in Latin is 
seen from the treatment of the phrase 
by Plautus, who allows an Iambic 
Senarius, etc., to end with mdélam 
criicém, and often adds a qualifying 
adjective, e.g. maxumam malam crucem. 
Was there an actual compound mala- 
crvucia? There is some trace of it in 
Cas. 416 (in the Scene where the lots 
are drawn). Olympio, when Cleustrata 
draws his lot and thereby assigns 
Casina to him, exclaims mea <ea> est 
‘she (i.e. Casina) is mine.’ If the 
MSS. are right, Chalinus, his defeated 
rival, caps his exclamation with mala- 
crucias<t> quidem, ‘the gibbet is 
yours,’ just as Olympio had capped 
Chalinus’ exclamation at v. 382: Cu. 
quod bonum atque fortunatum sit mihi 
—OL. magnum malum, etc. Some 
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may think the ‘riposte’ would be 
sharper if Olympio got no further than 
mea ea and the est of the minuscule 
MSS. were an error. (The palimpsest 
is not in evidence.) 

The second half of Cas. 814 was 
mace an ‘aside’ of Chalinus (dressed 
up as Casina) in C.R. XIX. 110. The 
objection (ibid. 315), that a new Scene 
would not begin in the middle of a line, 
cannot stand. Beside this line: 


Ly. di hercle me cupiunt servatum. (Sc. iv.) 
Cu. iam oboluit Casinus procul, 


we may place such Greek lines as: 
Kur. /ph. Aul. 414: 
MEN. φίλους τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλους. ATT. ὦ Πανελλήνων 
ἄναξ, 
Menand. Epztrep. τό5 : 
ΣΎ. βάλλ᾽ εἰς τὸ προκόλπιον. ON. μάγειρον βραδύ- 
πέρην, 


and in Plautus: 


7 με. 914: 
Pit, accipe hoc atque auferto intro. STRAB. 
ubi mea amica est gentium ἢ 
In all these examples a new-comer 
appears and (by convention) a new 
Scene begins at the middle of a line. 
Of coarse the division of an Act into 
Scenes is, in the case of ancient drama- 
tists, an arbitrary, editorial thing, done 
for the convenience of readers. Often 
it is more of a hindrance than a help 
isee the Oxford Plautus, vol. I. p. iti 
of Preface), as in another passage of 
the Casina which may be added to our 
list (vv. 278-280) : 
l.\y. propter eam rem magis armigero dat 
operam de industria ; 
qui iilam di omnes déaeque perdant! Cu. τέ 
uxor aiebat tua— 
me vocare. Ly. ego enim vocari iussi. Cu. 
eloquere quid velis. ; 
If we put the Scene-heading (‘ Sc. iv.’ 
of Act 11.) at gud illum, we interrupt 
the flow of Lysidamus’ invective. If 
at te «xor, we spoil Chalinus’ ‘ riposte.’ 
W. M. Linpsay. 


METONYMY IN HORACE, 
ODES, BOOK I. x1. 


Evirors of Horace have amused 
themselves by speculating why the lady 
to whom this ode is addressed bears 
the name of Leuconoe. (It is assumed 


that the name is not the real name of a 
real person.) There appears to be a 
general agreement that it isa compound 
of λευκός and νοῦς (corresponding to a 
masculine Nevxcrous). There is nothing 
impossible about the form (cf. Πραξινόα). 
But there is a difference as to whether 
the compound means (a) clara or can- 
dida mente or (b) ‘empty-minded,’ and 
whether it waS intended to be com- 
plimentary or the reverse. No parallel 
to the sense of λευκός required by either 
view has been adduced, and it is as 
difficult to understand what would be 
meant by the compound as if such a 
poem was addressed in English to 
‘Miss Wan-wit’ or ‘ Miss Blank-wit. 

I have never come across either 
Aevxovon or <Aevxovovs as_ personal 
names, nor the adjective either as 
masculine or as feminine. But there 
is a masculine adjective which is 
variously spelt as Λευκονοιεύς or Λευκο- 
vooevs (the latter being pretty certainly 
the correct Attic form). It was not 
exactly a proper name, but an Attic 
δημοτικόν (and, therefore, of course 
with no corresponding feminine form). 
There are some interesting points con- 
nected with it. Harpocration s.v. says 
that the name of the deme was Λευκό- 
νοίον ; so Dindorf prints it, but adds in 
his note (without any reason) ‘ Recta 
nominis forma esse videtur Λευκονόη.᾽ 
Cobet (Collectanea Critica) points out— 
in my opinion correctly—that the name 
should be printed Λευκὸν Oiov—i.e. that 
it isone more case of Οἷον as part of the 
name of an Attic deme. If this is 
right, it is probably that Leuconoe too 
has nothing to do with νοῦς." 

The δημοτικόν is best known in Greek 
literature as that of the justly respected 
uncle—by marriage—of Demosthenes, 
Demochares the son of Laches, and it 
is because of this that it occurs in the 
lexicon of Harpocration. But there is 
one other person—and, as far as I know, 
the only other—to whose name in Greek 
literature this δημοτικόν is attached, 
viz. the geometrician or astronomer 
Meton, the son of Pausanias, the well- 
known reformer of the Attic calendar 
(B.C. 433/2). He is familiar to us from his 
appearance in the Birds of Aristophanes, 
but where his deme is not mentioned, 
the scholiast on 1. 997 quotes two lines 
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from the Μονότροπος of Phrynichus 
(which was acted in the same year as 
the Birds, B.c. 414), in which he is 
called Μέτων ὁ Λευκονοεύς. It is at 
least a singular fact that he shared 
with Horace’s Leuconoe an interest in 
astronomy. Might we venture to go 
further, and connect his forebodings 
about the failure of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition with his astronomical interests ? 
Is it in any case not more probable that 
by Leuconoe Horace meant not ‘ Miss 
Blankwit’ but ‘ Miss Newton’? 

But as a further flight of fancy, 
where controlling facts are so few, it 
occurs to me to suggest the possibility 
that the young lady is herself a myth, 
and that the original readings were 
Leuconoeu (i.e. Meton) and (conse- 
quentially) credule. The invitation vina 
liques seems not very appropriate as 
addressed ito a young lady. But why 
should Horace have addressed his 
advice to that ancient mathematician ? 
Without attempting to explain this, I 
may be permitted to call attention to 
the singular parallel of I. xxviii. 
Perhaps in both cases Horace is trans- 
lating or imitating a Greek original. 
This seems not unlikely where he is 
experimenting with rather uncommon 
metres. Do not phrases like οὐ θεμιτόν 
and ... Aevxovoed, μὴ Βαβυλωνίους | 
ζητήσῃς ἀριθμούς almost shine through 
the Latin? There are curious parallel- 
isms with the language of the poems of 
Alcaeus in the greater Asclepiad poems 
(δακτύλος ἁμέρα, ἔγχεε Kipvats κ.τ.λ.). 
Of course Alcaeus cannot here be 
Horace’s direct original (more probably 
Callimachus ?). 

But that way perhaps madness lies. 

J. A. SMITH. 


Vagdalen College, Oxford. 


VIRGIL AND GREGORY OF 
TOURS. 


Greg. Turon., Jn Gloria Martyrum, Praef., 
Ῥ. 448, Arndt-Krutsch : Taceo Cupidinis emis- 
sionem; non Ascanii dilectionem, hymenaeos- 
que lacrimas vel exitia saeva Didonis, non 
Plutonis triste vestibulum, on Proserpinae 
stuprosum raptum, non Cerberi triforme caput, 
non revolvam Anchisae colloquia, non Ithaci in- 
genia, non Achillis argutias, non Sinonis fallacias; 
non ego Laocoontis consilia, non Amphitryonia- 
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dis robora, non Jani conflictus μέρας vel obitum 
exitiabile (m) proferam. 

THE Preface of Gregory from which 
I have excerpted these sentences (cor- 
recting in passing the odd spelling of 
the saint—or of his most recent editors) 
is often quoted or referred to in works 
upon scholarship where it is desired to 
illustrate the mediaeval attitude towards 
secular literature. This may be my ex- 
cuse for directing the attention of the 
readers of this journal to an author 
more often read (or so it is supposed) 
by the historian than by the scholar. 
The two clauses which I have italicised 
have caused difficulty to Gregory’s 
editors. Arndt and Krutsch are at a 
loss to find any passage of Virgil in 
which there is mention of the rape of 
Proserpine. But which rape? They 
suppose Gregory to have had in mind, 
not any passage of Virgil, but Ovid, 
Met. V. 395, though of knowledge of 
Ovid he shows nowhere else any trace. 
In any case Pluto was not the only 
personage of ancient mythology who 
was guilty of a raptus Proserpinae ; nor 
do I know that he was ever charged 
with a stuprosus raptus. The really dis- 
creditable vaptus Proserpinae was that of 
Theseus and Pirithous; and to this 
crime Virgil does refer unmistakably at 
Aen. VI. 397-402, and 601. 

Our editors’ other difficulty is also, I 
think, lightly resolved. The Aeneid con- 
tains no word about any conflictus, fuga 
or obitus of Janus. They accordingly 
suggest Turni as a correction of Janz. 
But they do not tell us what they then 
understand by conflictus. Surely the 
true correction of Jani is indicated by 
the: reference in the preceding clause 
to ‘Amphitryoniadis robora.’ Surely 
Gregory wrote, not Jant, but Cacz.} 
What conflictus, then, means may be 
seen from Aen. VIII. 259-261. 

H. W. Garrop. 


‘QUIS AQUAM NILI...’ 
THOosE to whom, like myself, the 
war has brought correspondence from 
Egypt may have been puzzled, as I 


1 Ribbeck quotes from Probus, 77:52, tantum 
for Cacum at Aen. VIII. 259. For the con- 
fusion of C and J cf. den. V. 453, iasu 47 for 
casu. 
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have been, by the motto of Shepheard’s 
famous hotel at Cairo. On all note- 
aper and envelopes, under a design of 
otus blossoms, it runs: ‘Quis aquam 
nilt bibit, aerum bibet.’ No classical 
authority available here could throw 
any light on the meaning of aerum, and 
it was not until I came across a proverb 
in one of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s 
tales of Egypt that the solution was 
obvious: ‘He who has drunk of the 
water of the Nile shall return to drink 
of it again!’ Therefore iterum was the 
word intended, and a little experiment 
will show that with either a plain 
capital or cursive 1, 7¢ may be made 
closely to resemble a if the upright 
stroke of the ¢ is short, and the cross 
continued backwards. It is strange 
that none of the scholars who must 
constantly visit the hotel should have 
pointed this out—not to mention the 
doubtful gquis—for as it stands the 
motto is nonsense. 
Dina Portway Dosson. 


AEN. XI. 45 f. AND 152 f. 


IT is difficult to add anything to what 
Dr. Warde Fowler has said of Aeneas’ 
relationship to Pallas and Evander 
(Aeneas at the Site of Rome, on VIII. 
520-524, especially pp. 87 f. on contuber- 
nium and go f. on hospitium). But two 
passages in Book XI., which he has 
not touched upon, so strongly confirm 
what he there says, that it seems worth 
while to consider them in thisconnexion: 

Aen. XI. 45: 

non haec Euandro de te promissa parenti 
discedens dederam... 

Ibid. 152: 

non haec, o Palla, dederas promissa parent, 

cautius ut uelles saeuo te credere Marti. 

The verbal correspondence between 
these two passages can hardly be acci- 
dental. One might even expect some- 
thing of the kind: in both cases the 
words are those wrung by grief and pity 
from older men who are looking on the 
dead boy Pallas—from Aeneas, as he 
bids farewell to the body on the field, 
and from Evander as he receives it 
home. 

But far more significant than the 
likeness is the difference—the far-reach- 


ing, Virgilian difference made by the 
substitution of dederas, addressed as it is 
to Pallas, for the dederat, referring to 
Aeneas, which might have been ex- 
pected: for Aeneas had, with character- 
istic chivalry, taken upon himself (de- 
deram) precisely the responsibility which 
Evander here refuses to attribute to him. 

All that has gone before tends to 
make this change the more remarkable. 
The fact that Aeneas was, in a sense, 
responsible for Pallas, and certainly felt 
himself to be so and was so regarded by 
others, has been repeatedly brought 
home to us—e.g. where Evander entrusts 
his son to Aeneas’ care and guidance, 
and says he is to learn 

sub te tolerare magistro 

militiam et graue Martis opus (VIII. 510). 
and where Turnus, after slaying Pallas 
on his first day of battle, bursts out 
with the truth in its most brutal form: 

haud illf (sc. Euandro) stabunt Aeneia paruo 
hospitia (X. 491). : 

Above all, Aeneas himself, even before 
the death of Pallas is known to him, is 
represented as strangely, not to say 
abnormally, preoccupied with the 
thought of the household in whose lives 
he played so fateful a part : 

Pallas, Euander, in ipsis 
omnia sunt oculis, mensae quas aduena primas 
tunc adiit, dextraeque datae (X. 515). 

This deep-seated sense of responsi- 
bility on Aeneas’ part suddenly finds 
poignant expression in the lines quoted 
above (XI. 45) and in their continuation 

hi nostri reditus, exspectatique triumphi ? 

haec mea magna fides? 

It was a masterly stroke which, in 
using the very words spoken in self- 
accusation by Aeneas, converted them, 
on Evander’s lips, into the tenderest of 
reproaches to the dead, for whom, in 
truth, such a reproach could only be 
another form of praise. 

There could be no more perfect ex- 
pression whether of Evander’s trust in 
Aeneas, or of the exquisite nobility of 
feeling, on both sides, which made such 
a trust possible. It is something of a 
quite different order from the merely 
outward and formal considerateness of 
his words to the Trojan strangers 
standing by 
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and from the more deliberate tribute he 
pays to Aeneas later on 

quod uitam moror inuisam, Pallante perempto, 
dextera causa tua est (z/. 177). 

It was, we are told, largely from 
Classical writers that the mind of the 
Renaissance drew its conception of 
perfect courtesy, or ‘ courtlinesse,’ as 8 
happy cheyne of vertues’ in which, 
‘besides greatnesse and courage, there 
are also lincked liberalitie, sumptuous- 
nesse, the desire to save a iman’s estyma- 
tion, pleasantnesse, courtesie in talke,’ 
and withal ‘a soft and lovelye kind- 
nesse’ (Castiglione, Tie Book of the 
Courticr, translated by Hoby, 1561). 

Virgil’s Evander deserves, no less 
than his Aeneas, te have been among 
the types that inspired such an ideal. 


M. A. 13. HERForRD. 
Manchester. 
VIRGIL, 10, 460. 
sunt lacrimae rerum. εἰ mentem  mortalia 


tangunt.—Virg. den. 1. 460. 

Has any line of poetry, ancient or 
modern, been so often quoted or so com- 
pletely misunderstood: Dr. Mackail, 
in his Latin Literuturc, writes: ‘In the 
most famous of his siny/ce lines he speaks 
of the “tears of things.”’’ Professor 
Wight Duff, in his Literary History of 
Rome, translates it: ‘ Tears haunt the 
world: man’s fortunes touch man’s 
heart.’ Professor‘! yrrell, in his Lectures 
on Latin Poetry, speaks with admiration 
of ‘Dr. Henry’s retined and scholarly 
interpretation of the word “rerum” as 
meaning “ἴῃ the world”: there are 
such things as tears in the world”; 
‘“‘ tears are universal. belong to the con- 
stitution of nature, and the evils of 
mortality touch the heart ”’: and then 
* goes on to suggest ἃ ineaning ‘ far more 
definite, weighty, and distinguished,’ 
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viz. ‘E’en things inanimate can weep 
for us, and the works of men’s hands 
have their own pathetic power.’ Such 
a version as ‘ this is a vale of tears’ is by 
no means unusual, and may indeed be 
taken as fairly representative of the 
sense in which this most quoted line of 
Virgil is usually understood. The most 
cursory glance at the context proves 
that all these interpretations are wide 
of the mark. 

en Priamus. sunt fic etiam sua praemia 

laudi, 

sunt lacrimae 


tangunt. 
solve metus: feret haec aliquam tibi fama 


salutem. 

‘This is a vale of tears, therefore be 
not afraid!’ The writer is reminded of 
a friend, a scholar and a man of first- 
rate ability, who had by constant 
repetition hypnotised himself into the 
conviction that the greatest thought in 
Hamlet, if not in the whole of Shake- 
speare, was ‘ Denmark’s a prison!’ Can 
there be any question that in our 
passage a comma only should be printed 
after ‘laudi,’ and ‘hic etiam’ carried on 
to the following line? Apart from the 
requirements of sense, the double ‘ sunt’ 
forces it on the ear. Aeneas, ship- 
wrecked on an unknown shore, comes 
with his companion to the newly-built 
Carthage, and on the doors of the 
temple sees depicted scenes from the 
siege of Troy. These he points out to 
his companion with the reassuring re- 
mark that they are cvidently in a 
civilised country, where ‘men can weep 
for human sorrows.’ Alas for Professor 
Tyrrell’s ‘ Rerum is the lonely word in 
which flowers all the charm of all the 
muses.’ We are driven to the unhappy 
choice of either dethroning Virgil’s 
‘greatest line’ or charging him with 
writing great nonsense. 

H. WILLIAMSON. 
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Enchiridium Dictionis Epicae, scripsit 
J. van LeEuWwEN, J.F. Editio al- 
tera aucta et emendata. One vol. 
οὐ" x62”. Pp. xx+431. Lugduni 
Batavorum: A. W. Sitjhoff, 1918. 
ΕἸ. 6.50. 


THE first part of the first issue of this 
handbook was noticed by Professor 
Platt in C.R. VII. 359. Those who 
have been aware for some time that 
a second edition was in preparation 
will perhaps be disappointed with it in 
one respect. Some of them had hoped 
that it would be a largely expanded 
treatise, embodying the principal dis- 
cussions which have appeared of recent 
years, such as Witte’s papers in Glotta 
on the versification, Wackernagel’s on 
the Atticisms, Mr. Drewitt’s on the 
Augment, and many, many others. Dr. 
van Leeuwen has, however, kept to his 
original object, to provide a librum 
tuntorum praesertim philologorum manibus 
destinatum, so that strictim tangenda quae 
spissa stbi poscerent volumina. Too much 
was expected. If ever a comprehensive 
treatise on the subject is planned, it 
will have to be encyclopaedic like Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Lexikon, but men now living 
need not hope to see such a Thesaurus 
completed. 

The changes in detail in this new 
edition are, if I may judge from the 
sections tested, mostly unimportant. 
Thus, in the list of digammated words, 
though there are numerous trifling 
alterations, testifying to the care with 
which the revision has been done, the 
only difference worth noting seems to 
be the omission of βελεῖν. In fact 
there appears to be no modification of 
the author’s attitude, except in the 
Praefatio, where, as one had anticipated, 
his conversion to the Unitarian faith 
rendered the recasting of parts of his 
statement dz origine et compositione car- 
mindrum epicorum inevitable. He main- 
tains his conclusions with the confi- 
dence of a master. Of controversy 
there is comparatively little, though 
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REVIEWS 


VAN LEEUWEN’S ENCHIRIDIUM. 


some theorisings of Fick, Cauer, and 
others are sharply exposed. 

Detailed criticism, however tempting, 
of the contents of the book is here 
impossible, and it is difficult to criticise 
them even in a general way without 
touching fundamental questions which 
are discussed incessantly by the experts, 
τέλος δ᾽ οὔ πώ τι πέφανται. As is well 
known, its author's efforts, through 
many laborious years, have aimed at 
the production of a Homeric Library 
in parvo. He has edited both poems 
twice; in his Commentationes he has 
provided a Wegweiser on the Homeric 
Question and interesting papers on 
other Homeric matters; and in the 
present work he constructs a basis for 
his text. His object here is to get as 
near as possible to that text in its 
original form, and that of course re- 
quires copious emendation of the ¢extus 
veceptus. The limits of such procedure 
are debatable, and have indeed been 
much debated by editors. He himself 
is among the thoroughgoing purgers. 
But these all go too far, and make 
trouble for themselves. A Fe ora F’ is 
inserted which is not quite consonant 
with Homeric practice, and even, it 
may be added, unnecessary, considering 
the marked freedom with which Homer 
omits a pronominal form, or a fourth 
trochee is abolished and replaced by 
what proves to be only a ‘ Wernicke.’ 
And then the digamma; there is surely 
too great readiness to improve what 
are called ‘neglects’ of F. They 
cannot all be easily and acceptably 
emended; you can only work away till 
you reach a point when you have to 
say the rest are in lines that are spurious, 
or corrupted in a way that cannot be 
discovered, and that is a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory conclusion. But are 
they neglects—the work, that is, of a 
generation who knew not the digamma ? 
That has still to be decided. Take the 
class, numbering more than a third of 
the total, of cases in which the com- 
bination v (very susceptible to modifi- 
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cation), s (mobile, weak, and easily 
degenerating into the aspirate), or p 
(with δύναμις φωνήεντος), plus F (onl 
a semivowel and not in its first youth), 
fails to make position. Need we wonder 
at this, when a short vowel at times 
is not in position, with little or no dis- 
cernible excuse, and without rousing 
suspicion, before a combination of con- 
sonants such as yA or tp? = And in the 
one case as in the other there is no 
ground for objection to the many occur- 
rences in which there is a pause in the 
line or sense. But it is even possible 
that, in all these three combinations, 
assimilation produced FF, which became 
vocalised into a simple v, as in evade, 
αὐέρυσαν, καυάξαις. Such forms, Monro 
has suggested, were probably more 
frequent in the text at one time. There 
is something to be said for that view, 
and more still against the ultimate 
condemnation of passages, which the 
mere mixture of observances and 
neglects forbids. The cases of elision 
in spite of F, which are more numerous, 
present even less difficulty. In the 
third class the ‘neglects’ are few. Of 
course much depends on the degree 
of vitality to be ascribed to the F of 
Homer’s day. As to that, one of the 
two extreme views is Jebb’s, quoted by 
Dr. van Leeuwen, that it was a mere 
sont umbra. The other is his own, that 
it was sonus vegetus et florentissimus, but 
surely that is in conflict with the facts 
that many words had already lost the 
sound, and that it was weak in com- 
pound and derivative words, in proper 
names, in initial δ, and generally 
inside words. The Verwitterungsepoche 
or Uebergangsstufe—what Mr. Agar calls 
the ‘in and out’—theory of other 
authorities seems to be the safest. It 
cannot be said that it is successfully 
refuted in the present treatise. For 
all the learning that has been bestowed 
on it, the Homeric digamma is still, in 
the words of the epitaph made for 
Joshua Barnes, expectans judicium, 
Meanwhile, that it was, whether 
vigorous or senescent or quite moribund, 
the same to all the bards of the critics, 
their latest as well as their earliest, is 
one comforting result of recent research. 
Another all-important matter for the 
constructor of a pristine text is that of 
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Contraction and Synizesis. How far 
is he to resolve contracted forms? Dr. 
van Leeuwen is all for resolution, and 
starts from the position that, as the 
original form of γένεος was γένεσος, 
therefore γένους or yéveus was alienum 
a priscis carminibus. But that, even 
admitting the sequitur, does not help, 
for the prisca carmina were separated 
by a long interval from the two poems 
with which we are concerned. All we 
seem to be justified in saying is that, 
in this as in other respects, Homer’s 
age was one of ‘ overlap.’ Contracted 
forms were well established, but the old 
open forms had still a preference, with 
the to us very pleasing result that for 
every spondee there are three dactyls. 
There is too much abhorrence of con- 
traction and synizesis. It seems to 
be a matter in which Ludwich’s dictum 
that Méglichkett ist nicht Nothwendigkeit 
should be borne in mind. It is interest- 
ing, by the way, to note the perplexity 
of those who amend freely, when they 
are ‘up against’ a harmless, necessary 
line such as καί μιν φωνήσασ᾽ ἔπεα 
πτερόεντα προσηύδα, and find them- 
selves between the devil of a digamma 
and the deep sea of synizesis. 

There are, as is well known, a number 
of other points on which a straining 
after complete uniformity has proved a 
weakness of Homeric linguistic inquiry. 
The remark might be extended to 
include Homeric criticism also. A 
practice or rule is detected or assumed, 
and attempts are made to show that it 
is absolute and subject to no exception. 
These never succeed without a free use 
of the obelus for a residuum of passages 
that resist inclusion in the formula. 
Such a desire to effect perfect consis- 
tency has not been confined to Homeric 
research; it has been noted and con- 
demned in the province of language 
generally. 

Apart from such matters, the value 
of the book and the debt which all 
φιλόμηροι owe to its author are to be 
warmly acknowledged. The pains be- 
stowed on making the contents com- 
plete and accurate are everywhere 
apparent. The references to the 
Homeric text are abundant, the cross- 
references within the work itself are 
extremely numerous, and the discus- 
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sions, always clear and sure, are greatly 
strengthened by constant quotations 
from the inscriptions and by indications 
of development in later Greek. An 
enormous amount of matter has been 
compressed into the volume, but its 
bulk has been, by various means, con- 
siderably reduced. The sections are 
numbered as before, so that the quota- 
tions of them, which are so useful a 
part of the author’s editions of the 
poems, are not affected. The Index is 
not as full as the book deserves. In 
the old edition it sometimes failed me 
when hunting for a word or form. 

But the book is an excellent one 
on a most fascinating subject. It is 
written, this examination of the dry 
bones of a language, in a style so bright 
and enjoyable, that I have known a 
Homeric student read it, not for the 
first time, for pure pleasure, as well as 
profit, in a summer vacation. That 
says something for its author’s style 
and method, as well as for the charm 
of the marvellous language and verse 
of Homer. Happy the poet who had 
such instruments at his command, and 
happy we who have 28,000 lines of his 
matchless poetry on which philologians 
can work! Had only a single episode 
of the Iliad survived, or no more than 


the Menis, εἴ ποτ᾽ Env ye, what a puzzle 
the language and verse would have 
remained, and what masses of volumes 
would have been devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the problems presented by 
the meagre materials! οὐδ᾽ ἂν νηῦς 
ἑκατόζυγος ἄχθος ἄροιτο. And they 
would have left us little wiser. As it 
1s, the student is well provided, though 
he would give his ears for a few frag- 
ments of pre-Homeric Greek, and sur- 
render even more for a well-grounded 
assurance that that was the tongue the ~ 
Minoans spake. Scholars have done 
their duty. The schoolboy has excel- 
lent summaries of the grammar and 
versification in the editions of the poems 
prepared for his use. At college he 
finds a most admirable introduction in 
the late Professor Seymour's Homeric 
Language and Verse, and he passes on 
to the Homeric Grammar and the En- 
chiridium. In his riper years he will, 
af he has the hardihood to ‘ wallow 
beneath such thorny shade,’ find a 
lifetime’s occupation in the philological 
journals, and will end his days, as he 
ought to strive to end them, by having, 
to use our author’s words, Homerum ut 
digitos suos cognitum. 
A. SHEWAN. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF PLUTARCH. 


Selected Essays of Plutarch. Vol. 11. 
Translated with Introduction by 
A. O. PRICKARD. Pp. xx + 336. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THIS is a companion volume to that 
published by Professor Tucker in 1913, 
and it deserves a hearty welcome. It 
is to be feared that Plutarch has not 
many readers nowadays, and few from 
this small company penetrate beyond 
the Lives. Yet the Moralia are in many 
respects, as was recognised by Southey 
in the quotation which Mr. Prickard 
places on his title-page, the more 
valuable half of Plutarch’s writings. 
Their value is to be attributed not so 
much to their literary merit, although 
many of these essays are pleasing 
ΝΟ. CCLXXII. VOL, XXXII. 


examples of skilful composition ; nor to 
their scientific and philosophical sig- 
nificance, although they are among the 
most important authorities which we 
possess for our knowledge of the later 
Greek schools, and especially of the 
Stoa, as to the vividness of the picture 
which they present of the state of 
Graeco-Roman culture in the first 
century of our era. Plutarch himself 
is the best possible representative of 
his age. Born of a good family, he 
had received the most thorough educa- 
tion which was open to him; and he 
had a broad and liberal intelligence, as 
well as some practical experience in the 
administration of affairs. The variety 
of his interests is exhibited in the many- 
sidedness of the Moralia, whose title is 
justified only in so far as a considerable 
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proportion of its contents treats of 
ethical subjects. 

The present volume contains several 
of the most interesting of the essays, 
including three specimens of imagina- 
tive myths inserted in the course of a 
dialogue, in which proceeding Plutarch 
followed the example of his master 
Plato, without copying his workman- 
ship in detail. The dialogues in which 
these myths occur are the most im- 
portant, as well as the most attractive 
in the volume. In the first, On the 
Gentus of Socrates, the discussion of the 
δαιμόνιον is incidental to the main sub- 
ject of the dialogue, a dramatic narrative 
of the conspiracy of patriotic Thebans 
which led to the recovery of the Cad- 
meia. The dialogue on Delay in Divine 
Punishment, in which Plutarch himself 
undertakes the réle of chief exponent, 
is a defence of the workings of Provi- 
dence directed against the ridicule of 
the Epicureans. The version of the 
tract On Superstition, which may be 
regarded as an appendix to the last- 
named dialogue, is followed by a reprint 
of the short discourse on the same 
subject by John Smith of Emmanuel 
and Queen’s Colleges, an almost ἴογ- 
gotten associate of the Cambridge 
Platonists. The third of the above- 
mentioned dialogues, On the Face which 
appears in the Orb of the Moon, is of 
a somewhat different character. It 
mentions a variety of opinions concern- 
ing the substance and movements of 
the moon and its relations to the other 
heavenly bodies, and may be summarily 
described as an Academic assault on the 
Stoic conception of the structure of the 
Cosmos. Finally, we have the three 
Delphic dialogues, in which Plutarch’s 
attitude towards the traditional religion 
is determined by practical common- 
sense combined with reverence for old- 
established belief. 

The difficulties which attend a trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Moralia arise not 
only from complexity of style and 
obscurity of subject-matter, but chiefly 
perhaps from the undoubted corruption 
of the text. Unfortunately the critical 
basis has not yet: been surely laid, not- 
withstanding the labours of Wyttenbach 
and Bernardakis, and the contributions 
in detail of other workers in the same 


field. So far as his material permitted, 
these difficulties have been successfully 
overcome by Mr. Prickard. His trans- 
lation is at once clear and idiomatic, 
as well as scholarly in method. The 
reader of the dialogues who uses Mr. 
Prickard’s book will be grateful to him 
for the clearing up of many dark 
passages, for the explanatory matter of 
the Introductions and Notes, and for 
the uniformly candid presentation of 
his own doubts. 

Mr. Prickard has used Wyttenbach’s 
text as his basis, and professes to record 
all deviations from it in his footnotes. 
But sometimes this has not been done, 
as may be seen at 589F, 559D, and 9334, 
where the conjectures of other scholars 
have been rightly preferred. I regret 
that in de anim. 2 (p. 214) Wyttenbach’s 
καμπῆς has been accepted without 
question in place of κάμπης (καθάπερ 
ἐκ κάμπης τινὸς aveions οἷον ἐξάττειν 
καὶ ἀναθεῖν τὴν ψυχήν), with the quaint 
translation ‘ the soul darts out and runs 
upward, as though a bent spring had been 
released’ (my italics). The question 
recurs at 611F, where also the critics 
strangely adhere to καμπῆς. I have 
already defended κάμπης in Journ. 
Phil. XXX. 214, by showing that the 
release of the soul from the body is 
compared to the escape of the butterfly 
from the chrysalis into which the cater- 
pillar has passed. It should be added 
that the parallel of 636c, where the 
butterfly Psyche is mentioned, puts 
Plutarch’s meaning beyond all doubt. 

I will conclude with some suggestions 
on points of detail. 580F: perhaps 
‘insight’ rather than ‘wit.’ 591A, B: 
this passage is unintelligible without a 
note, and the translation is not clear. 
The course of the Styx is circular (ἄνω 
κάτω), and κορυφῇ is to be explained 
by Ji. 8. 369, Hes. Theog. 786. 593B: 
χαράξαντες not ‘extracting’ but ‘mark- 
ing off’ (branding). 549D: why is 
τῷ αὐτομάτῳ rendered by ‘an auto- 
maton’ rather than by ‘chance’? In 
549E (and again in g20F) the force of 
the proverbial ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας ἄρχεσθαι is 
not brought out. 5566: προβάλλονται 
(‘censure’) is over-translated by ‘spurn 
their own life away.’ 563E αὐγὴν τόνον 
ἔχουσαν : ‘ray of a tonic force’ requires 
explanation for a reader who is not 


acquainted with the Stoic theory of 
tension. 3806 n.: it is very unlikely 
that Heraclitus spoke of διακόσμησις 
and ἐκπύρωσις. p. 214 (de anim. 1): 
εἰ μὴ νὴ Δία means not ‘unless, of 
course,’ but ‘ but indeed,’ as in 670E 
and elsewhere. 167D: the translation 
requires correction. The moon is treated 
not as the claimant, but as the object 
of litigation (ἐπίδικος). g26D: ἐν ταὐτῷ 
is hardly ‘in a moment’s flight’ but 
“unchanged’=xata τὸ αὐτό. 928c: the 
words περὶ ἑαυτὴν ἀναδίδωσιν (‘ad se 
extollit’) are very strangely rendered. 
941Ε : ἐπιεικῶς is not ‘ quietly,’ but, as 
often in Plutarch,= fere. 942D: the 
words ‘latter’ and ‘former’ appear 


‘to have been accidentally transposed, 
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bringing confusion into the passage. 
943B: the reference to Plat. Tim. 318 
is irrelevant. It should have been 
explained that μονογενής was a current 
ἐπίκλησις of Persephone (Apoll. Rhod. 
3. 848), and that it is here mystically 
interpreted. 

Plutarch is full of quotations and 
reminiscences, expressed and concealed, 
and many of the references are supplied. 
But more use might have been made of 
the collections of Diels and von Arnim, 
as ¢.g. at 9g22C, 925B (where Panzer- 
bieter’s reading is much better than the 
text adopted), and 9290. Sometimes 
the references given require correction : 
See ΡΡ. 1932, 2891, 302). 

A. C. PEARSON. 


THE GREEK 


The Greek Anthology. With an English 
Translation by W. R. Paton. In 
five volumes: Vol. IV. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, MCMXVIII. 
Vol. V.thesame. The Loeb Classical 
Library. 


THESE two volumes complete Mr. 
Paton’s task, and it is the pleasing duty 
of a reviewer to congratulate him and 
his publishers on its uninterrupted pro- 
gress and its rapid completion. Vol. IV. 
contains Books X., XI., XII. of the 
Anthology; Vol. V., Books XIII. to 
XV., including in a miscellaneous col- 
lection the curious arithmetical puzzles 
and riddles of Book XIV., the epigrams 
of Nicarchus, whose tone reminds one 
of Martial, the Τεχνοπαίγνια, and the 
Planudean Appendix. 

Some passages in the difficult Teyvo- 


"παίγνια may be considered. In Simias’ 


Alae 4 (A.P. XV. 24) Mr. Paton prints 
with the editors πάντα δὲ Tas εἶκε 
ιφραδαῖσι Avypais, but 1. 3 τᾶμος ἐγὼ 
yap γενόμαν, ἁνίκ᾽ ἔκραιν᾽ ᾿Ανάγκα would 
be inconsistent with this. Should we 
not read here πάντα δὲ τᾶς «.7.r., ‘to 
her decrees,’ 1.6. to ᾿Ανάγκα ἢ In ll. 9, 
Io there is no need to accept the two 
emendations of Wilamowitz ὠκυπέτας 
οὐδ᾽ “Apeos for ὠκυπέτας δ᾽ ἀέριος of Pal., 
and πραὔλόγῳ δὲ πειθοῖ for πραὔνω of 


ANTHOLOGY. 


Pal.; all that is wanted here is πραὑνόῳ, 
as Bergk saw. 

In Dosiadas’ Ava (A.P. XV. 26) 11 
and 15, instead of the corrupt ἀνιύξας 
and ἀεὶ λινεῦντ᾽ which Mr. Paton prints, 
we may accept Salmasius’ aiv’ ἐύξας 
and Hecker’s αἰλινεῦντ᾽. 

Corrections seem necessary also in 
Dosiadas’ Ovum. L. 12 is incomplete 
with ixver θενὼν τὰν παναίολον Πιερίδων 
μονόδουπον αὐδάν : perhaps τὰν should 
be altered to γᾶν, and παρθένων may 
have fallen out after it from its similarity 
to θενών. And certainly Jacob’s ὁμό- 
δουπον is preferable to μονόδουπον. 

In 1, 16 βλαχαὶ δ᾽ οἴων ,. . ἔβαν, 
βλαχαὶ must go the way of the ‘ bloody 
bleatings’ in Aesch. Sepi. 335; as 
Verrall restored βλαχᾷ there, so 
Mr. Edmonds rightly restored Braya 
here. Mr. Paton’s translation ‘ with a 
bleat’ has nearly led him to the same 
correction. 

In the same line τανυσφύρων ἐς dv’ 
ἄντρα Νυμφῶν both prepositions cannot 
be right: neither is in Pal., and perhaps 
ὑπ᾿ is better than either. 

In 1. 20 something has gone wrong: 
κλυτός is translated but κλυτᾶς stands 
in the text. The metre too seems to 
require ταῖς δὴ δαίμων κλυτὸς ἶσα θοοῖς. 

Mention should be made of a special 
feature in this concluding volume. It 
is enriched by eighty illustrations from 
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marble and bronze statues, reliefs, 
paintings, and coins, selected by Dr. 
Salomon Reinach and drawn by Made- 
moiselle J. Evrard. It was a happy 
thought to draw upon the wealth of 
Greek art and apply it to the Anthology, 
which affords a great variety of subjects 
fitted for illustration from these sources. 

The previous volumes of Mr. Paton’s 
Greek Anthology have been reviewed in 
C.R. XXXI. 142, XXXII. 33, 186. 


Additions to the ‘ List of Addenda to the 
“ Greek Anthology,”’ C.R. XXXII. p. 187. 
To sect. 3 add the pentameter in 
Etymol. Gen. p. 237: 
Tis νικᾷ Παφίην ἐνθάδε λουομένην ; 
Miller ad loc. suggests that this may 


be added to the Epigrams on the same 
subject after A P. IX. 608. 
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Sect. 5. 3. Dr. Rouse published this 
Epigram in 1906 (four years before 
Crénert in Rhein. Mus.), Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XXVI. p. 178. His 
punctuation makes much better sense 
than Croénert’s in ll. 1, 2; but in 1. 3 
Crénert is perhaps right in correcting 
μνήμης τι to te. With the subject of 
the Epigram A.P. XI. 8, Kaibel Epigr. 
a Lap. collecta 646b, and Strato A.P. 
XI. 19, may be compared. 

Sect. 3. 1. Reitzenstein, Epigramm 
und Skolion 219, wishes to see in an 
epigram in a Coan inscription (Paton 
and Hicks, 218), where the name of one 
Philiscus occurs, apparently the author 
of the Epigram, the Philiscus mentioned 
in this section. But if his name has 
now been shown to be Philicus, how 
can he there call himself Philiscus ? 

J. U. Powe Lt. 

St. John’s, Oxford. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. 


The Geography of Strabo. With an 
English translation by Horace 
LEONARD JONES, A.M., Ph.D. (Loeb 
Classical Library). Vol. I. 64” x 415. 
Pp. xliv+531, I coloured map and 
diagrams. London: Heinemann ; 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 
5s. net. 


On one obvious ground this edition 
of Strabo’s Geography is welcome. So 
far as geographical research is con- 
cerned, the temperament of English- 
speaking peoples has expressed itself, 
until quite recent years, in the direction 
rather of exploration and discovery than 
in that of historical or analytical 
research. The results of this tendency 


are visible in the publications of our, 


own Royal Geographical Society and 
others of its kind. They are also 
illustrated by the full bibliography 
furnished in the edition under notice. 
Among the names of textual critics, 
commentators, and students of Strabo’s 
work, there are extraordinarily few 
British or American names: the vast 
majority are German. 

This in itself is a commentary on an 
outlook over geographical study which 


is of quite recent growth even in 
Germany and Austria, but is still 
younger, and as yet less fully developed, 
in Britain and America. It is a broad 
view of the subject which appraises its 
value not merely in the direction of the 
discovery of lands, but in that of assess- 
ing their worth when discovered, in 
collecting evidence of the effects of 
natural environment upon human ac- 
tivity, and in applying the knowledge 
gained in one region of the world to 
the elucidation of the problems of 
another. And this broad viewis Strabo’s. 
In his introductory paragraphs he in- 
sists at length upon the importance of 
geography to rulers, politicians, and 
soldiers, as well as its educational value 
for all men—lessons which circum- 
stances are teaching us insistently at 
the present moment—and he also 
recognises the relations of geography to 
cognate sciences more fully than many 
a modern geographer has understood it. 

This aspect of Strabo’s work is. 
touched upon (though not elaborated) 
in a short introduction, in which also the 
translator summarizes the career of the 
geographer and historian, and among 
other points, decides in favour of the 
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earlier of the two dates for the publica- 
tion of the Geography, which have been 
so warmly discussed. As for the trans- 
lation of the work itself, it deserves 
great praise, and when completed it will 
be a very notable addition to English 
texts. It preserves a certain air of 
meticulous nicety in the choice of words 
which seems to permeate the original, 
as if the writer was one whose pen was 
none too ready, and whose manner of 
speech was slow and precise. Strabo’s 
criticism, as for instance of Hipparchus, 
seldom generates more than a gentle 
heat: his enthusiasm, as for Homer, 
does not lead him to extravagance of 
language, and the translation closely 
follows his mood. 

Dr. Jones carefully records diver- 
gencies of reading in the different texts, 
and is often at pains to explain the 
exact shade of meaning of words whose 
equivalents in English are imperfect. 
He also briefly elucidates geographical 
problems which arise, and an excellent 
feature is supplied by the diagrams 
which illustrate Strabo’s arguments 
concerning distances as estimated by 
Eratosthenes and MHipparchus, and 
other points. Great care has been 
exercised by the translator in adapting 
modern terms to Strabo’s usage. Only 
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once, so far as has been observed, his 
results are perhaps open to criticism, 
when in the passage... σφαιροειδῆ 
μὲν τὸν κόσμον, σφαιροειδῆ δὲ καὶ τὴν 
ἐπιφάνειαν τῆς γῆς the epithet is ren- 
dered ‘ spheroidal,’ with an explanatory 
note that the literal sense, ‘ sphere- 
shaped,’ is intended, and not the geo- 
metrical. But the geometrical figure of 
the spheroid is so intimately associated 
with the study of the figure of the Earth 
after Richer’s observations towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, that 
for the rendering of a text seventeen 
centuries older the term might have 
been better avoided. 

The present volume contains two out 
of the seventeen books of Strabo’s 
geography, and the translation is to be 
finished in eight volumes. For their 
excellence of appearance no less than 
for the scholarly work of the translator 
the complete series will be very welcome. 
It should be added that Dr. Jones 
points out that the introduction and 
bibliography in the present volume 
remain substantially as they were left 
by the late Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, 
who originally undertook the work, and 
that the translation of the two books 
contained here owes much to him. 

O. J. R. Howartu. 


H. SJOGREN: M. TULLII CICERONIS EPP. AD ATTICUM, 1-IV. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Epp. ad Atticum, 
I-IV. By H. Sj6GREN. Pp. xxviii+ 
198. Upsala, 1916. Kr. 4.25. Tul- 
liana, lV. (ex Evani, vol. xvi., seorsum 


expr.). 


THE eminent Swedish scholar, Dr. 
Sjégren, has already won a great repu- 
tation for his work upon the Corpus 
which contains Cicero’s Letters to 
Brutus, to his brother Quintus, and to 
Atticus. His previous publications 
have been Commentationes Tullianae 
(1910), Epp. ad Brutum (1910), ad Quin- 
tum Fratrem (1011), accompanied by 
three articles, Julliana, I., II. 1Π|., 
printed in Evanos, and also issued 
separately. He has now published a 
first instalment of the Letters to Atticus, 
together with a fourth article. 

The Letters to Brutus and Quintus 


are not deficient in problems for the 
textual critic, but in point of general in- 
terest they do not appeal to the reader 
in the same way as those to Atticus. 
Sjogren, therefore, after traversing a 
somewhat arid zone, has now reached 
the most interesting part of his subject. 

Previous editors of these Letters have 
been handicapped by the fact that the 
MSS. had never been properly collated. 
Sjégren in his Commentationes remarks, 
neque exstat editio critica neque adhuc 
potuit perfici. Until recently only one 
MS. had been thoroughly collated, viz., 
M (=Laur. XLIX. 18), and it was 
looked on as the chief authority for the 
text. A great step forwards was made 
by C. Lehmann,’ who distinguished 


1 De Ciceronis ad Atticum Epistulis recen- 
sendts et emendandis (1892). 
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between two groups of Italian MSS., 
viz. A, to which M belongs, and &, the 
chief member of which is £, the oldest 
MS. now extant, having been written at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Both Σ and A, however, were shown to 
be inferior to a Transalpine family of 
MSS., the chief members of which were 
C (Codex Cratandri) and Z (Tornae- 
sianus). Our knowledge of C is derived 
from the marginal readings in the 
edition of Cratander, a printer of Bale 
(1528), while the tradition of Z survives 
in the citations of Turnebus, Lambinus 
(1565), and Bosius (1580). C and Z 
are both lost, and we have only a few 
leaves from a MS., cent. xi./xii., now at 
Wiirzburg (W), to represent this family. 
Lehmann’s work, broken off by hispre- 
mature death, was taken up by Sjégren, 
who has recollated the MSS. and proved 
the truth of Lehmann’s contentions. 
His publications have been received 
with universal approval. Thus Dr. 
Purser, the best of judges, says of him: 
‘The critical edition of the Epistles 
which he has now well in progress seems 
as if it would be almost the last word to 
be said in the settlement of the text, so 
careful, learned and ingenious is the 
author.’? Such generous praise, coming 
from one who has himself done so much 
for the study of Cicero’s Letters, must 
have awakened in Sjégren’s breast the 
joy of which Naevius speaks in Cicero’s 
quotation (Fam. XV. 6.1) Laetus sum 
laudart me abs te, pater, a laudato vitro. 
The new instalment of Tulliana con- 
tains a short discussion of various 
symbols prefixed to readings given in 
the margin of the ed. Lambiniana, pub- 
lished in 1573, after the death of that 
great scholar, followed by an elaborate 
dissertation upon a number of passages 
in A?t.I.-IV. Sjogrenshowsconclusively 
that a number of readings to which L 
(ἴ.6. Lambinus) is praefixed are taken 
from MSS., and are not conjectures. 
The passages which he proceeds to 
treat are chiefly interesting to students 
of grammar, ¢.g. the use of me in prohi- 
bition, the subjunctive of command, 
addressed to an individual (cures ut 
sciam), the future in exhortation (non 
retexeris), usages of dices, inquis, ingutes, 


1. Tyrrell and Purser, ed. iii., 1914. 
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of asyndeton bimembre, of denique after two 
substantives, of ut et... et for et ut 
. . « et, of vent as the perfect of 60, etc. 
His discussion is marked by great 
learning and subtlety, and his collec- 
tions of similar passages are always 
valuable. As a rule he inclines to 
defend the reading of the MSS., where 
most editors have accepted an emen- 
dation. 

Sjégren’s methods as a critic have 
already been discussed in the pages of 
this Review,? and-I will only indicate a 
few passages in which his conservatism 
seems excessive. Some are taken from 
his Tulliena, others from the notes to 
his text. 

I. 1. 4. Vides enim in quo cursu 
sumus et quam omnes gratias non modo 
retinendas verum etiam adquirendas 
putemusM/SS.,Sjégren. Ed‘torsgenerally 
read simus, a simple cor.-ction, which 
seems demanded by putemus. Sjogren 
defends sumus by Att. 11. το; where he 
reads, with most MSS., nunc fac ut 
sciani quo die te visurt sumus (stmus edd.). 
Here, however, we have not the evi- 
dence given by the subjunctive puten:us 
which follows in I. 1. 4. Also, the im- 
portant MS. E and two other MSS. of 
the = group have simus. 

I. 3. 3. expertus est... meum 
studium nec tibi defuisse MSS., Sjégren. 
Here editors generally insert nec silt 
before nec tibi. The omission of words 
between mec... nec, aut... aut, 
partim ... partim, etc., is extremely 
common. Thus in Verr. V. 121 we have 
the variants neque illis neque ἐδ V: 
neque tibi dett.: neque tibt neque illis R. 

I. 20. 2.nullam rem tanti existimassem 
MSS., Sjégren, who explains by an 
ellipse of esse. Editors generally read 
aestimassem. The confusion of aestiio 
and existimo is constant in MSS. 

III. & 2. scribis . . . audiri fore ut 
acrius postularet MSS., Sjogren. 

The reference is to a pending prose- 
cution of Q. Cicero. No prosecutor is 
mentioned, so previous editors read 
postularetur. Sjogren explains wt... 
postularet (Clodius). The name of 
Clodius, however, does not occur in the 
letter. 

IV. 15. 4. nos verbum nullum, verita 


2 Classical Review, XXV. (1911), pp. 149-154. 
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est enim pusilla, quae nunc laborat, ne 
animum Publi offenderet MSS., Sjégren. 
Previous editors correct to offenderem. 
Sjogren explains by an ellipse, st ego in 
hac causa verba dixissem. 

The problem is without doubt diffi- 
cult. It is indisputable that the Latinity 
of Cicero in his Letters differs from 
that employed in his speeches and philo- 
sophical treatises, especially in the use 
of ellipse, archaisms, and colloquialisms. 
On the other hand it is to be remem- 
bered that the MS. evidence for these 
Letters is weak. We have no old MSS. 
except the few leaves of W, and all our 
MSS., including C and Z, are descended 
from a single archetype, which Lehmann 
calls X. In most of the great cruces C 
and Z fail to help. The existence of 
this common archetype is definitely 
proved by dislocations common to all 
the MSS. in the Letters to Brutus, in 
Book II. of those to Quintus, and in ad 
Atticum IV.1 Such an archetype must 
have had proprii errores, and we must 
always bear this possibility in mind. 
The solution which a particular critic 
will adopt in cases of doubt is largely a 
matter of temperament, and Sjégren is 
above all things cautious. 

Some interesting remarks are made 
about double readings in the archetype, 
e.g. 11. 18. 2, where the MSS. vary 
between laute and recte (p. xix). In 
IV. 17. 3 the MSS. give 

de ea re ita censuerunt comitia primo quoque 
tempore haberi censere. 

Sjégren says, ‘ fort-censere ut glossema 
delendum.’ It seems probable that 
censere = ceitsuere, a variant for censuerunt, 
which has got into the text in the 
wrong place. I would suggest a similar 
explanation in II. 21.6, where the MSS. 
give 

spero nos aut certe cum summa gloria aut 
etiam sine molestia discessuros. 

Most editors read aut cum... aut 
certe. Sjégren accepts the explanation 
of Siipfle that certe belongs to both 
clauses (=jedenfalls entweder . . . oder 
wenigstens noch). It is simple to sup- 
pose that the archetype had aut cum 


certe 
.. . aut etiam, and that certe was in- 
serted after the first aut. 


I now take a notorious passage, 
II.1.5. Most editors print as follows : 


inconstantiam eius reprehendi, qui Romae 
tribunatum pl. peteret, cum in Sicilia aedilita- 
tem se petere dictitasset. 


There is great confusion in the MSS. 
The most important variants are here- 
ditatem scpe hereditasset (M1), acdilitatem 
sepe dictitasset (M*, plerique), heraedili- 
tatem (Z). Lehmann read with M’, ex- 
plaining that Clodius by changing his 
gens had lost his right to receive in- 
heritances from gentiles who died in- 
testate (cf. Dom. 35 ture hereditatum 
velicto), an ingenious, but far-fetched 
explanation. Sjégren gives hereditatem 
saepe dictitasset, 1.6. ‘had frequently 
talked about an inheritance,’ which 
seems very obscure. The corruption in 
Z is clearly due to a conflation of here- 
ditatem and aedilitatem, which’ must 
have been variants in the archetype. 
Also, hereditasset and dictitasset seem to 
be doublets. The ordinary reading, 
that of most MSS. with the simple cor- 
rection se petere for sepe, gives an admir- 
able sense. 

I conclude this notice with a few dis- 
jointed remarks. 

Fresh light has been thrown upon the 
proyenance of C by a recent discovery. 
Previously it was supposed to have 
come from Lorsch. Sabbadini, how- 
ever, now assigns it to Fuida.2 The 
evidence is supplied by a new docu- 
ment, viz. Niccolo Niccoli’s memo- 
randum, written about 1430, in which 
occurs 


In monasterio Fuldenst. . M. ΤΣ Cicero- 
nts volumen epistolarum ad Acticum quod in- 
cipit Cum hec scribebam res existimatur esse, 
etc., fit: Cicero Capitonz. 


The symbol cs prefixed to certain 
marginalia in M, ascribed by Schmidt 
to Coluccio, has been much discussed. 
Schmidt’s explanation that it stands for 
Colucius is impossible, since it occurs 
elsewhere, 6.9. in the transcripts of 
Asconius made by Poggio and Sozome- 
nus. It is generally taken to stand 
for corrigas, while Sjégren mentions 
with approval a suggestion of Leo that 
it=codices. Light is thrown upon the 
point by a plate in Steffens’ collection 


: 1 Cf. Sternkopf in Hermes XL. (1905), XLVI. 
(1911). 


2 Le scoperte dei codici latini e grecz, vol. ee 
p+ 214 (1914). 
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of facsimiles (No. 75), taken from a 
MS. of Seneca, cent. xi./xii., in which c¢ 
(=corrige) occurs five times. Sjégren 
has not used the Ravenna MS. (Rav.), 
since he considers that its tradition is 
adequately represented by V (Vat. Pal. 
1510), a MS. written at the end of the 
fifteenth century. I see on comparing 
my collation of Rav. with the readings 
of V given by Sjégren that the two MSS. 
are closely connected: thus both omit 
IV. 5—13, and 15, and a passage in 
IV.1.2. It is, however, clear that Rav. 
is prior to V. Thus in IV. 18. 2 nemo 
enim in terris,most MSS.absurdly insert 
(after enim) AEPPIC, a word which 
occurs in XIX. 1. Sjégren says ‘fort. 
librarius archetypi duo folia verterat, post 
primam vocem scriptam se erravisse sensit.’ 
Rav. has a lacuna after enim, while V 
omits the lacuna. So II. 24. 3. gui eum 


emisisset, Rav. has qui quom for qui eum, 
while V has gui before a lacuna. 

As I once made a hurried collation of 
E, I venture to add a few readings 
taken from my notes which do not 
figure in Sjégren’s Apparatus. Only 
two of them are at all important, viz. : 
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I. 13. 2. ipse parvo animo et pravo * 


tamen cavillator genere illo moroso. 
For tamen many read tantum with ed. 


Tens. E has tm (1.6. tantum), not tz 
(= tamen). 
IV. 10. 2. ea quae Cyrea sint, velim 
. invisas, 


For sint Wesenberg reads sunt. E 
has st’, which should represent swzt, 
not sint. 

The other cases are : 

I. 3. I. verita sit] veritas sit, 2 ad 
alios} ad alias, 3 de te] ad te, 8. 2. 
Megaricis, ut tu ad me scripseras, curavi. 
Hermae tui Pentelici cum capitibus 
aeneis, de quibus ad me scripsisti, iam 
nunc me] megaricis et cum iam me 
nunc med. om., ib. velim] velis, 14. 6. 
fecit] facit, 16. 1 spectatorem] inspecta- 
torem, 3 umquam] usquam, 5 ee 
refferretur (sic), 18. 2 tuum discessum 
discessum tuum. 19. 4 quid emerit} quid 
est, 6 invidia] invidiam, ro facilius] 
ib. praetermittatur] intermittatur, ii. 
24. 40. Considi] om. iii. 15. 2 scindam | 
sentiam. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


THE ECLOGUES OF FAUSTUS ANDRELINUS AND IOANNES 
ARNOLLETUS. 


The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and 
Ioannes Arnoiletus. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by WILFRED 
P. MusTARD, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1918. Price $1.50. 


Dr. MusTarD has made the pastoral 
poetry of the renaissance his peculiar 
province. To his two scholarly editions 
of the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus 
(1911, reviewed C.R. XXVII. 241) and 
the Piscatory Eclogues of Sannazaro 
(1914) he now adds one of those of 
Andrelinus of Forli and Arnolletus of 
Nevers. Mantuanus and Sannazaro 


are recorded in the second volume of 
Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship ; 
these two lesser lights, now rescued 
included in 
Of the 


from oblivion, must be 
a new edition of that work. 


two writers the Italian Andrelinus is 
more interesting than the Frenchman 
Arnolletus. A pupil of Filelfo and 
protégée oi Ludovico Gonzaga, Bishop 
of Mantua, he went early in life to 
France, where he became popular both 
as a humanistic teacher and as a poet, 
and was for many years professor at 
Paris, enjoying the patronage of the 
King and Queen. He was moreover 
a friend of the illustrious Erasmus, who 
calls him ‘vetus congerro meus,’ and 
speaks highly of his character and 
attainments. Erasmus addressed to 
him the amusing letter in which he 
praised the beauty and amiability of 
the young women of England, and 
especially their pleasant fashion of 
kissing on all occasions. The twelve 
eclogues of Andrelinus are written in 
smooth and fluent verse. They show 
descriptive power and poetical feeling, 
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especially in passages relating to the 
beauties of nature. This work of 
Andrelinus, published at Paris in 1496, 
and the eclogues of his imitator 
Arnolletus, published at Paris in 1524, 
derive special interest from the fact 
that both authors show familiarity with 
Calpurnius and Nemesianus, at a time 
when those poets were little read, 
having been first published shortly 
before in the editio princeps, which ap- 
peared at Rome in 1471. The fifth 
eclogue of Andrelinus is modelled on 
the fifth eclogue of Calpurnius; and 
Dr. Mustard’s commentary gives evi- 
dence of careful study of the two 
Roman bucolic poetsthroughout. There 
is a good deal of autobiographical 
matter in the poems; there are many 
complaints of the difficulty of making a 
living by literature and of securing 
noble patronage. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting, if the least agreeable, of the 
eclogues of Andrelinus is the eleventh, 
an invective against a rival Italian 
scholar Hieronymus Balbus, who, 
having been befriended by Andrelinus, 
had perfidiously requited him by ac- 
cusing him of apostacy from the Chris- 
tian faith, in those days ἃ serious 
charge. The worthy humanist in this 
eclogue retaliates with an energy and 
scurrility more suggestive of Juvenal 
or Claudian than of the soft bucolic 
singers. There are direct reminiscences 
of Juvenal, not noticed by Dr. Mustard, 
in XI. 52 et casu volvete vices nulloque 
movert aeternos rectore polos, Iuv. XIII. 
87 et nullo credunt mundum rectore 
movert, XI. 82 maiori faenore dicunt 
offensi dilata det tormenta venire, Τὰν. 
XIII. 100 ‘wt sit magna, tamen certe 
lenta ira deorum est. In this connexion 
I notice that X. 25 vano in corde senescit 
recalls Iuv. VII. 52 aegro in corde 
senescit, and Arnolletus ecl. IV. 214 
Franciscus cervi Clivensis tempora vivat 
is inspired by Virg. Ecl. VII. 30 vivacis 
cornua cervi and Τὰν. XIV. 251 longa et 
cervina senectus. The style of Andrelinus, 


though vigorous, is sometimes obscure, 
sometimes even ungrammatical; thus 
VII. 68 passum labovem seems to be in- 
tended to mean ‘labour that has been 
endured.’ The prosody of Andrelinus 
is generally correct, though he care- 
lessly shortens the final-o following the 
later Latin parts. Occasionally he 
lapses into false quantities, as in IX. 2 
agresti matora statu; XI. 37 pingut 
saginata popina; XII. 118 extinguibilis 
arte. But as regards prosody he con- 
trasts favourably with his imitator 
Arnolletus, some specimens of whose 
blunders I append: III. 19 contrive 
tempus apinis ; IV. 22 st datus tis rerum ; 
ibid. 146 cottidie mulctram, 152 huius in 
dcerbam, 156 nostra scatentia, 183 essé 
scelestum, 184 plebs δέ ignobile vulgus,and 
this last contained in one of the worst 
hexameters ever concocted; IV. 105 
mortuus est Xerxes, et mortuus tlle Darius. 
The scansion IV. 115 Stymphdlidas vicit 
volucres (IV. 115) is excusable, being 
borrowed from Ausonius, Monosticha 
de aerumnis Herculis, p. 106. 5; Peiper, 
Stymphalidas pepulit volucres. I note in 
passing that the whole of the passage 
IV. 104-126 is modelled on that poem 
of Ausonius, which Dr. Mustard might 
have pointed out in his notes. The 
eclogues of Arnolletus have been added 
by Dr. Mustard ‘ as a sort of appendix.’ 
They are poor stuff. Their author was 
a schoolmaster of Nevers, whose ac- 
curacy was not equal to his piety. His 
vocabulary is as questionable as his 
prosody, being disfigured by forms and 
expressions such as indubie, faustiter, 
clarorum doxa virorum, paedtae dulce 
levamen, ventripotens. It would have 
added to the value of this edition if 
Dr. Mustard had examined and criticised 
the prosody and language of these two 
poets, who fall far below the standard 
of such great Italian Latinists as 
Politian, Sannazarius, Flaminius, and 
Vida. S. G. OWEN, 


Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
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JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 


Juvenal and Persius. With an English 
translation by G. G. Ramsay, LL.D., 
Litt.D., late Professor of Latin in 
the University of Glasgow (Loeb 
Classical Library). London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1918. 6s. 


Tuis translation is a useful addition to 
the convenient series of which it forms 
a part. It is the work of a skilful 
scholar, who is a master of English 
style. Those who know little Latin, or 
have partially forgotten what they once 
knew, are provided with a version which 
is masculine and vigorous, and which 
passes easily from the grand to the 
colloquial manner, that constant and 
baffling characteristic of the Roman 
satirists’ style. The brightly written 
introduction summarises what is known 
of the lives of the two satirists, and 
contains a brief history of Roman 
satire and some information about the 
manuscripts of the two authors. Some 
of the views adopted are rather obsolete. 
Thus the statement on p. xiii that 
Juvenal’s ‘satires were originally pub- 
lished in five books’ is open to miscon- 
ception, since Friedlainder’s elaborate 
examination of the chronology of the 
satires establishes that the five books 
were published separately in chrono- 
logical order. Also the brilliant hypo- 
thesis of Leo, advanced originally in 
two papers in the Hermes and employed 
by him as the basis of his revision of 
Biicheler’s text (1910) makes it probable 
that the first four books were published 
by the poet in his lifetime, which same 
books, as revised by the poet himself, 
with the addition of the unfinished fifth 
book, were published as a second edition 
by his executors after his death. This 
acute theory satisfactorily accounts for 
the presence in the Oxford manuscript 
of the strange passage discovered by 
Mr. Winstedt in Sative VI., and, besides 
shedding light on the numerous double 
equally probable variants, helps inci- 
dentally to settle other difficulties, such 
as the repetition of the name Corvinus 
in VIII. 5,7. Juvenal’s memory could 
not have been so poorly stored as to 
force him to use Corvinus twice over as 


a type in his catalogue of worthies when 
he could have avoided the tautology by 
introducing Fabricius (found actually 
in some manuscripts) or plenty of other 
personages. But if our text is complete, 
and exhibits here the two editions side 
by side, the riddle is solved. On the 
same page the statement that Satire I. 
‘was written last, or at least after the 
rest of Book I.’ seems to imply that 
Sative I. may have been written last 
of all the sixteen satires, which is for 
many reasons impossible. Also the 
statement (p. xxxix) that ‘the earliest 
form of satura was of a dramatic kind’ 
takes no account of the researches of 
Hendrickson and Leo, who seem to 
have succeeded in proving that the 
supposed dramatic satura never had 
any existence at Rome, but is due to an 
hypothesis of some early Roman critic, 
possibly Accius, which was designed to: 
bring the history of the Roman drama 
into conformity with that of the Greek, 
and which was incorporated by the un- 
critical Livy into his history. 

The translation, excellent in style, is 
not always quite faithful. Thus Juv. I. 
36 a trepido Thymele summissa Latino the 
meaning of swmmissa is ‘ despatched’ 
rather than ‘made over.’ I. 75 crim- 
inibus debent hortos praetoria mensas not 
‘high commands’ but ‘ palaces’ is the 
meaning of praetoria. II. 37 ubi nunc, 
lex Iulia ? dormis ‘ What of your Julian 
Law? Has it gone to sleep?’ renders 
not dormis but dormit, a conjecture of 
the late Mr. H. Richards. III. 32 
siccandam eluviem means not ‘ for cleans- 
ing drains’ but ‘for draining flood- 
water. III. 94 Dorida nullo cultam 
palliolo means not ‘ the nude Doris’ but 
Doris, the ancilla, dressed in tunica 
alone, without the pallium worn over it 
by her mistress. III. 193 urbem tenut 
tibicine fultam is strangely translated 
‘propped up by slender flute-players,’ 
explained in the note as ‘statues used 
by way of props.’ This seems to be 
based on a misunderstanding of Paul. 
Diac. 366 M. quoted by Mayor. The 
tibicen was a support to prevent the wall 
from falling outwards. Ov. F. IV. 695 
stantem tibicine villam. III. 249 nonne 
vides quanto celebretur sportula fumo 
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cannot mean ‘see now the smoke rising 
from that crowd which hurries for the 
daily dole,’ as the presentation of the 
sportula in the form of food was at that 
time obsolete. IV. 45 cumbae linique 
magister ‘the master of the boat and 
line’ mistranslates lini, which means 
‘net,’ asin V. 102 temeraria lina, which 
Dr. Ramsay translates ‘the daring 
fisherman.’ V.143 viridem thoraca pro- 
bably means a child’s tunic, made after 
the cut of that worn by an auriga of the 
fashionable ‘ green’ jfactio. I do not 
know Dr. Ramsay’s authority for 
translating ‘ cuirasses of green rushes.’ 
VI. 515 cut rauca cohors, cut tympana 
cedunt, plebeia et Phrygia vestitur bucca 
tiara is translated ‘before him the 
howling herd with the timbrels give 
way; his plebeian cheeks are covered 
with a Phrygian tiara.’ This is the 
ordinary stopping and rendering. I 
now think that the comma should be 
removed after cedunt and placed after 
plebeia. The tympana plebeia are the in- 
ferior herd of timbrel-players who are 
subservient to the chief Gallus. Cf. Ov. 
Ibis 81 plebs superum fauni satyrique 
laresques. VI. 606 hos favet omnt invol- 
vitque sinu ‘she fondles them all and 
folds them in her bosom’ renders not 


omni, the reading in the text, but omnes, 


the variant which Professor Ramsay 
—, intended to have printed in 
the text. But omni has been sufficiently 
defended by Friedlander and others. 
VII. 15-16 faciant equites Asiant [quam- 
quam et Cappadoces factant equitesque 
Bithyni,] altera quos nudo traducit Gallica 
talo. It is not explained why 1. 15 is 
enclosed in brackets, for which there is 
no cause. The words are translated 
‘Leave that to the Knights of Asia, of 
Bithynia, and Cappadocia—gentry that 
were imported bare-footed from New 
Gaul.’ This is open to serious objec- 
tions. Knights from Cappadocia, which 
lay inland south-east of Galatia, and 
from Bithynia, which lay on the sea- 
coast north of Galatia, could hardly be 
said to be imported from Galatia, which 
lies inland in the centre of Asia Minor. 
Traducere, in Juvenal at any rate, does 
not mean ‘to import.’ Altera Gallica 
could hardly stand for Galatia, though 
altera Gallia, the reading of most manu- 
scripts, might mean that. The reading 


gallica, spelt without a capital, seems to 
be correct and is capable of explanation. 
VII. 219 cede Palaemon means ‘ submit 
Palaemon’ not ‘never mind Palaemon.’ 
VIII. 105 inde Dolabella atque hinc 
Antonius, inde  sacrilegus Verres is 
rendered ‘But after that came now a 
Dolabella, now an Antonius, and nowa 
sacrilegious Verres.’ But the series inde 
hinc inde cannot mean ‘now, now, now’ 
though inde inde inde might mean 
that. Also Dolabella with the final a 
lenghtened in hiatus involves a false 
quantity requiring emendation, of which 
various sorts have been proposed. 
VIII. 195 finge tamen gladios inde atque 
hinc pulpita pont rendered ‘And yet 
suppose that on one side of you were 
placed a sword, on the other the stage’ 
misses the force of gladios, which signi- 
fies ‘execution.’ VIII. 240-241 tantum 
igitur muros intra toga contulit alli 
nominis ac titult, quantum in Leucade. 
Here the reading iv retained in the text 
involves a false quantity ; various re- 
medies have been suggested. Also 
though Leucade (without 71) ‘at Leucas ’ 
might signify ‘at Actium,’ the battle of 
Actium cannot be said to have been 
fought ‘in Leucas’ (so Dr. Ramsay 
translates), which was an island in the 
vicinity of Actium. Χ. 94 vis certe pila 
cohortes egregios equites et castra domestica 
is rendered ‘ You would like, no doubt, 
to have Centurions, Cohorts, and Illus- 
trious Knights at your call.’ Pila does 
not mean ‘centurions’ but the‘ pikes’ 
with which the Praetorian cohorts were 
armed. It is difficult to see how 
Sejanus, the prefect of the Praetorian 
guard, could be said to have ‘ [Illustrious 
Knights’ at his call, though the troopers 
of the Praetorian cavalry being under 
his command might be so described. 
XI. 137 Trypheri doctoris ‘the learned 
Trypherus’ insufficiently indicates that 
Trypherus was a teacher of cookery. 
XI. 139 the English for Scythicae 
volucres is ‘pheasants’ rather than 
‘Scythian fowls. XIII. 28 nona aetas 
agitur is adopted instead of the better 
supported nunc acetas agitur. The 
meaning of the latter is simple, that of 
the former barely intelligible. It makes 
Juvenal announce ‘ We are living in a 
ninth age.’ Ninth from,what point of 
view ? the reader asks, and Dr. Ramsay 
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has no note to answer the question, 
though fanciful answers have been 
given. The obvious series of ages are 
the five of Hesiod (Op. 109) or four of 
Ovid (M. I. 89), but neither of these 
throws any light on a ‘ ninth age.’ 

I have left little space for Persius, the 
translation of which is on the whole 
closer than that of Juvenal, though in 
some places it might be improved, as 
IIL. 3 indomitum Falernum means rather 
the ‘fiery ’ than ‘indomitable Falernian’ 
wine. III. 73 disce, nec invideas quod 
multa fidelia putet in locuplete penu is 
rendered ‘learn these things, and do 
not envy your neighbour because he has 
a jar going bad in a larder well stored 
with gifts.’ Multa is omitted; with 
invideas should be supplied discere, 1.6. 
‘ grudge not the trouble of learning.’ 

As with Juvenal, Dr. Ramsay’s text 
of Persius is based on Biicheler’s edition 
of 1893; why he should not have based 
it on Leo’s improved edition of 1g10 I 


do not understand. But in choosing 


readings he exercises his own discretion, 
in doing which perhaps more weight 
might have been given to P as against 
AB. In III. 44-47, for instance, P has 

saepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 


grandia si nollem morituro verba Catoni 
dicere non sano multum laudanda magistro 


as I printed in my Oxford text. AB 
have morituri—Catonis discere et insano. 
Dr. Ramsay combines the two readings 
morituri—Catonis dicere non sano, for 
which there is little to be said. The 
one set of readings or the other should 


be accepted entire. Now the passage 
as preserved in P means ‘I used often, 
I remember, as a boy to smear my eyes 
with oil if I did not want to deliver 
a grandiloquent speech to the dying 
Cato which should be greeted by the 
applause of my idiotic master.’ Thisis 
preferable to the tradition of AB, which 
means ‘ to learn the speech of the dying 
Cato,’ for the reason that the pupils in 
the school of rhetoric (from which the 
poet when a boy represents himself as 
playing truant) were concerned not so 
much with learning and repeating 
speeches of worthies long dead, as with 
themselves composing and delivering 
speeches addressed to departed worthies 
in particular situations, conveying ad- 
vice to them. Such were Suasoriae. 
Thus Juvenal ‘ counselled Sulla to retire 
from public life.’ I. 15 et nos consilium 
dedimus Sullae, privatus ut altum dormiret. 
The dative mortturo Catont is more ap- 
propriate than the genitive moriturt 
Catonis, for Cato is the recipient of the 
advice. 

There are some misprints, thus 
Leeper’s translation, described as 
‘ Strong and Leiper’ (p. v) is published 
not by the Clarendon Press but by 
Macmillan (p. xxix), Jahn’s edition of 
Persius was published in 1843 not 1845 
(p. Ixxx). P. 4 Syllae should be Sullae. 
P. 33 Saburra should be Subura; Umbri- 
tius should be Umbricius. P. 317 note 
C.R. should be C.Q. 5. G. OWEN. 


Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE PLATONISM OF 
PLUTARCH. 


The Platonism of Plutarch. By ROGER 
MILLER JONES. One vol. Large 
S8vo. Pp. 153. The Collegiate Press: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916. 


So far as I know but little has been 
done in the way of published work on 
the philosophy of Plutarch since the 
Studies of Volkmann and Gréard some 


fifty years ago. There is plenty of 
room, therefore, for special investiga- 
tions such as this of Mr. Jones. Dividing 
his dissertation (written for a Doctor’s 
degree at Chicago) into three chapters, 
Mr. Jones discusses first the general 
character of Plutarch’s thought, and 
secondly the more particular question 
of his method of interpreting Plato; 
while the last chapter supplies what 
purports to be a complete list of parallels 
between Plutarch and Plato. The most 
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important section of the first chapter 
is that which deals with the eschato- 
logical myths, with special reference to 
the views of Heinze, Hirzel, and Adler, 
though there are useful observations 
also on Plutarch’s relation and attitude 
towards other schools—Aristotelians, 
Stoics, and Neo-Pythagoreans—as well 
as to the national religion. For Plu- 
tarch's reference to the derivation of 
the name Apollo from ἀ-πολύς as the 
negation of plurality, Mr. Jones might 
have cited the similar derivation in 
Plato, Cratyl. 405c, as well as Chrysippus 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans. In the 
beginning of his second chapter Mr. 
Jones has a good deal to say about 
that difficult passage in the Timaeus 
(35a ff.) which describes the composi- 
tion of the world-soul, and ends by 
adopting Professor Shorey’s view, which 
regards ‘the most general categories 
cognised by the soul as the constituents 
of the substance of soul,’ so that Plato 
here ‘takes account only of the cognitive 
faculties, not the motive.’ This inter- 
pretation seems unlikely a priori in tace 
of the favourite definition of the soul 
as the ‘self-movent.’ This chapter 
contains also some acute criticisms of 
Altmann’s theory that Posidonius is the 
source of the doctrine of the soul’s 
nature set forth by Chalcidius, as well 
as of Heinze’s ascription of Plutarch’s 
creation-theory (in the de Iside, etc.) 
to Xenocrates. In the collection of 
parallels between Plutarch and Plato 
it may be noted that the text of the 
new parallels (not indicated by Wytten- 
bach or Bernardakis but unearthed by 
the author) is set forth at length. 

Altogether, Mr. Jones’s production 
is a very good specimen of its type; it 
is clearly and methodically composed, 
and gives evidence of independent 
judgment and careful study of the 
literature of the subject. It contains 
but few obvious misprints, but, like 
most dissertations, it lacks the con- 
venience of an index. 

R. G. Bury. 


PLATO’S GEOMETRICAL 
NUMBER AND THE COMMENT 
OF PROCLUS. 


Plato’s Geometrical Number and the Com- 
ment of Proclus.s By A. G. Lairb. 
One vol. Large 8vo. Pp. 29. Wis- 
consin: The Collegiate Press, Me- 
nasha. 


IN twenty-nine pages Mr. Laird gives 
us, first, a discussion of Procius in Plat. 
Rem Publicam, pp. 36-7 (Kroll), and, 
secondly, an interpretation of the 
notorious passage in Plato, Rep. 5468, c, 
describing what Mr. J. Adam termed 
‘the Nuptial Number.’ The most con- 
cise way to indicate the results of Mr. 
Laird’s dissertation will be to reproduce 
his rendering of the Republic passage: 
‘For a human creature (there is a 
number) in that figure in which first 
products that are squares and rectangles, 
equaling and being equaled, if arranged 
in a proportion with 3 intervals and 
4 terms, the terms being sides of the 
squares and sides of the rectangles, 
both if they are increasing and if they 
are decreasing, showed ‘all in propor- 
tion and rational to one another; of 
which the 3-4-5 type, if the numbers 
are made solid, furnishes 2 harmonies, 
the one a square with its side multiplied 
by 100, the other equal in area to the 
former but oblong, one side of 100 
squares of rational diameters of 5, each 
lacking 1, or of irrational diameters, 
each lacking 2, the other side of 100 
cubes of 3.’ This translation will be 
seen to differ considerably from Adam’s 
(Rep. 11. pp. 205 ff). E.g. Mr. Laird 
rejects the view that αὐξήσεις δυνάμεναι 
τε καὶ δυναστευόμεναι can mean ‘ root 
and ‘square increases, 1.6. cubings,” 
arguing that δυναστευόμεναι means rect- 
angles. While accepting Adam’s solu- 
tion (36007= 2700 x 4800), he maintains 
that ‘his method of reaching the 36007 
is wrong, and his interpretation of the 
sentence ἐν ᾧ πρώτῳ... ἀπέφηναν as 
far from the truth as it well could be. 
This sentence, instead of containing a 
number, contains a general definition of 
the geometrical truth of which the second 
sentence with its 3600?=2700 x 4800 
gives a particular example. It states 
that if a square is equal to a rectangle, 
then the side of the square is a mean 
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proportional between the sides of the 
rectangle, 1.6. if a® is equal to bc, then 
b:a equals a:c.’ Thus ἐν ᾧ πρώτῳ 
and ὧν are both taken to refer to a 
figure such as that in Euclid VI. 8. 
On Mr. Laird’s view, the number 216, 
on which Adam set such store, seems 
to disappear, and with it, apparently, 
much of the pertinence of the whole 
passage to the subject of ‘better and 
worse births.’ 

While one may hesitate to subscribe 
hastily to any solution of this Jocus 
vexatus as a whole, the views here put 
forward deserve serious consideration 
from students of Greek mathematics. 


R. G. Bury. 


TEUCER AND THE TEUCRI. 


Teukros und Teukrer : Untersuchung der 
“homerischen und der nachhomerischen 
Uebderlieferung. Von Dr. J. J. 6. 
VURTHEIM. Onevol. 10” x7”. Pp. 44. 
Rotterdam: L. and J. Brusse, 1913. 


Dr. VURTHEIM has made a special 
study of the Ajaxes. In 1907 he pub- 
lished his De A tacis origine, cultu, patria, 
the object of which was to show that 
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the two Ajaxes and the Teucer of the 
epic were originally one, and the 
mythological offspring of a primal 
daemon of Locris. The present work 
is an article for Roscher’s Lexikon, with 
much additional matter that could not 
be compressed into the space assigned. 
It is an expansion of the chapter on 
Teucer in the earlier work, and seems 
to include everything that is known at 
present about himandthe Teucri. The 
information is conveniently arranged, 
and the copious references to the original 
authorities will make the two publi- 
cations very useful to students of the 
careers of the sonsof Telamon. Teucer 
is a hero who was πολυπλάνητος κάρτα, 
and the facts relating to the various 
localities in which he appeared are 
separately tabulated accordingly. His 
name, variously derived, is said to be a 
title borne by priests of a -great god. 
The Teucri are pronounced to be 
Lelegian, but that, like all else con- 
nected with the Leleges, requires further 
investigation. In such research ethno- 
logical and other enquirers must find 
exhaustive monographs like the present 
one extremely handy for reference. 
A. S. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT last a beginning has been made 
of the study of Byzantium and Modern 
Greek. This year a Koraes Chair is to 
be established at University College, 
London, endowed by subscription and 
supported by a grant from the Greek 
Government. The professor has not 
yet been appointed ; but lectures are to 
be given by Mr. L. Oeconomos on the 
Modern Language and Literature, and 


courses of public lectures by Professor 
Menardos of Athens (Modern Greek 
Poetry), Professor Diehl of Paris (Les 
Causes de la Grandeur de Byzance), 
and Mr. J. Mavrogordato, M.A. (Modern 
Greek History). Mr. Oeconomos will 
also lecture on Religious Life in the 
Byzantine Empire of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Admission to the public lectures 
is free, without ticket. 
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JUSTICE. 


TRANSLATED AND REPRINTED WITH THE 


KIND PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR, 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Across a world where all men grieve 
And grieving strive the more, 


The great days range like tides and leave 


Our dead on every shore. 


Heavy the load we undergo, 
And our own hands prepare, 

If we have parley with the foe, 
The load our sons must bear. 


Before we loose the word 
That bids new worlds to birth, 
Needs must we loosen first the sword 
Of Justice upon earth ; 
Or else all else is vain 
Since life on earth began, 
And the spent world sinks back again 
Hopeless of God and Man. 


A people and their King 
Through ancient sin grown strong, 
Because they feared no reckoning 
Would set no bound to wrong ; 
But now their hour is past, 
And we who bore it find 
Evil Incarnate held at last 
To answer to mankind. 


For agony and spoil 
Of nations beat to dust, 
For poisoned air and tortured soil 
And cold, commanded lust, 
And every secret woe 
The shuddering waters saw— 
Willed and fulfilled by high and low— 
Let them relearn the Law. 


That when the dooms are read, 
Not high nor low shall say :— 
‘My haughty or my humble head 
Has saved me in this day.’ 
That, till the end of time, 
Their remnant shall recall 
Their fathers’ old, confederate crime 
Availed them not at all. 


That neither schools or priests, 
Nor Kings may build again 

A people with the heart of beasts 
Made wise concerning men. 

Whereby our dead shall sleep 
In honour, unbetrayed, 

And we in faith and honour keep 
That peace for which they paid. 


δόντας ἐν τάφοισιν 7- 


ΔΙΚΑ. 


Πᾶσα γᾶ πολὺ στένει, στρ. & 

μυρίοις δ᾽ ἐνὶ στόνοις 

μᾶλλον ἁγὼν δέδηεν " νεκρῶν δὲ κλύζεται 

πτώματ᾽ ἀμῶν ἐπὶ 

ῥαχίας ποντίας, κλύδωνι λαμπρῶν φορούμεν᾽ 
ἐργμάτων. 


"ANN ὑφιστάμεσθά τ᾽ ἄ- ἀντ. αἱ 
χθος κακῶν πορίζομεν τ᾽ 

αὐτύχειρες δύας, πρὸς ξυναλλαγὰς λόγων 

εἰ καλεῖν μέλλομεν 

δαΐους ἄνδρας, ἐκγόνοισί 7’ ἀμοῖς μεταῦτις οἰστέας. 


᾿Αλλὰ μὴ τελεσφόρον στρ. β 
pip’ ἴτω νέαν βροτοῖς 

ἐκλόχευσον ἁμεράν, 

πρὶν Δίκας ἄορ λυθῇ 

κυρίας ἐπὶ χθονί, 

μὴ κέν᾽ ἢ τὰ πάνθ᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ ἀντ, β 
βλάστεν ἐμπνόων γένη, 

καὶ παρειμένοι ῥέπωσ᾽ 

ἄμπαλιν βροτοὶ περὶ 

σφῶν θεῶν τ᾽ ἀνέλπιδες. 

Ξυνώμοσεν γὰρ λεὼς δυνάστᾳ στρ. ¥ 
παλαὶ κρατυνθεὶς ἁμαρτίαισιν, 

ricews τ᾽ ἄτρεστος ἐνδίκου 

κακουργίᾳ πάνθ᾽ ὅρον παρέκβα. 

Παροίχεται δ᾽ οὖν ὁ τῶνδε καιρός, ‘ 
δικαφόρος θ᾽ ἁμερὰ πέφανται, 

παθοῦσιν δ' ἰδεῖν πάρεσθ᾽ 

ἁμὶν ἐναργέ᾽ “Arav 

κρινομέναν δικάσταις 

ἔθνεσιν ἐν πρόπασιν. 


“Amowa δ᾽ ὠδῖνος ἁρπαγᾶς τ᾽ ἐ- ἀντ. ¥ 
-θνέων ὅσ᾽ ἄρδην κατεσποδηθη, 

- πέδον δὲ γᾶς κατήκισαν, 

νόσησε δ' ἀὴρ πνοαῖσιν ἰοῦ, 

σφρίγα τ᾽ ἀθέρμανθ᾽ Ὕβρις κελευστά, 

πάθη τε ῥίγησε κρυπτὰ πόντος" 

πρόμοι δ᾽ ἔται τε βου- 

λαῖσι βίᾳ τ᾽ Expavay,— 

τῶν χάριν ἀμμαθόντων 

τὰς μεγάλας θέμιστας " 


Ὥστε μήτ᾽ ἀγὸν λέγειν στρ. δ΄ 
μήτε δημόταν, ἐπεὶ 

τὰν τετιμημέναν κρίσιν κλύῃ, 

τὸν μὲν ὡς ὑπερκόποις 

τὸν δὲ μετρίαις φρεσὶν 

τἀπιτίμι᾽ ἐκφύγοι 

τᾶς δίκας ἀπαλλαγείς 

τοὺς δὲ τῶν λελειμμένους 

εἰς ἅπαντα δὴ χρόνον 

μνᾶστιν ἴσχειν ὅπως κακουργίαι 
τὰς ξυνώμοσαν οἱ προγενν»- 
-hropes τὸ πάλαι τελεῖν 

ἀρκέσειαν ἄρ᾽ οὐδέν " 

᾿Αλλὰ πάντ᾽ ἀπεννέπειν ἀντ. δ' 
ἐς τὸ λοῖπον, ἤν τις Fj 

τῶν σοφῶν, ἤν τε μαντικὰν νέμων 
ἢ τυραννικὸν κράτος, 

μὴ τρέφειν λεὼν φύσει 

χρώμενον λύκων, πρὸς ἄν- 

δρας δ᾽ ἀλωπέκων τρόποις" 

τοὺς δὲ φιλτάτους καθεύ- 


μας τίειν καρδίᾳ φερεγγύῳ, 
πίστιν δ᾽ αἰδομένους σέβειν 
Elpjvas ὅπιν εἰσαεὶ 

τάνπερ οἵδ᾽ ἐπρίαντο. 
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ERRATUM. 


P. 172, col. 1: Read ‘Daniel’ for ‘ David’ Wyttenbach. 
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